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CHRISTIAN POVERTY 


HE teaching of the Church is always theological, it is always 

based on the supernatural life of God. The teaching of ‘the 

world’ is always at best philosophical, relying on human 
reason for its inspiration and direction. But the theology of the 
Church embraces the true philosophy of reason too. Viewed from 
the supernatural heights of the divine life there is no opposition 
between the two; indeed grace perfects and guides reason, as it does 
all man’s natural powers. It is only when man approaches truth 
from the angle of ‘pure’ philosophy that he finds an apparent oppo- 
sition between the teaching of the Church and the dictates of reason 
—that is why ‘the world’ discards the teaching of the Church. 

But often when the Christian has descended from the heights 
to consider truths of reason ‘the world’ imagines that he has entered 
its domain and it challenges him to a duel for trespassing. Some- 
times the Christian himself will forget that he should never quite 
cross the border; for at least he should never entirely ieave the 
supernatural order in which he moves of right. 

In fact a great deal of the social philosophy of the Church is put 
forward by its protagonists as pure philosophy and is attacked as 
such by other sociologists, by Fabians and Communists and all the 
rest. The Catholic will produce as his weapon the social encyclicals 
of the recent Popes; and he will be met by social theories which 
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are founded on atheism or are exclusively humanitarian. The Catho. 
lic is here at a disadvantage—he is, as it were, limiting himself to 
his left hand in the duel. For his social teaching is not merely 
sociological; it is theological. It springs directly from the teaching 
of Christ in the Gospels. 

Of course, the Church in her teaching uses ‘pure’ philosophy— 
natural ethics, natural morality; but in so using it she at once 
raises it to a higher level by subordinating it to and informing 
it with the principles of faith. The Social Encyclicals may seem to 
be pure sociology; but they are addressed not to the modern 
atheists, but to believers who are presumed to be living according 
to the principles of the Gospels. They are not just attacks on Com- 
munism; their principles undermine quite as effectively the indus- 
trial capitalist society about which we are too complacent.! These 
encyclicals showed that the pure philosophy of the two extremes 
of left and right was in fact impure and erroneous. But they were 
appealing to followers of Christ who accept the gospel principles 
which are incomprehensible to the atheist or materialist. 

Indeed Christian social teaching on this level has no rival. It has 
no real opponent because it is based on the Gospe. or Poverty, 
and this is theological rather than philosophical. Other social teach- 
ing preaches social security; it aims at wealth and leisure for all. 
The follower of Christ preaches poverty; and, if he remains true 
to Christ, his economics and politics and social ethics will all be 
based on this fundamental Christian doctrine. 

Christ himself, during his preaching life, had nowhere to lay his 
head, no roof to call his own. When he was weary with work he 
had to ask an ‘evil-living’ Samaritan woman for refreshment. Before 
that he had lived in the poverty of Nazareth, and his birth had been 
that of a ‘vagabond’. And his life ended with nowhere on which to 
rest his feet—nothing on which he could stand and call his own. 
Raised up from the earth he was stripped of every stitch of clothing, 
thus touching the climax of what he had so constantly taught— 
‘Blessed are the poor’. 

Unfortunately many Catholics today in their championing of cer- 
tain aspects of social teaching forget all about its supernatural 
guarantee in the words and life of Christ. In particular they insist 
on the natural right of every man to property as though they 
were meeting the Communist on his own ground. For this reason 
the teaching of the Church has come to be identified in the eyes 
of the outsider with a clinging on to property for its own sake. 





1 Cf. The two outstanding articles by Victor White, O.P., on the Encyclical 
Divini Redemptoris, ‘Thoughts on an Encyclical’, BLACKFRIARS 1987 pp. 325 and 
405 (May and June). 
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. CHRISTIAN POVERTY 307 
When challenged with this the Catholic says that of course a man 
must not have too many possessions, that he must be a Distributist, 
that property must be more widely owned, that every one as far as 
possible must be an owner. He has not, in fact, moved out of 
the enemy country, and the enemy may well regard this as a 
surrender; his ideals are the same as theirs, social security, wealth 
and leisure for all. And so they set to and argue the best policy 
for approaching the one common ideal. 

Yet the Catholic ideal is altogether different, it does not really 
share any of these material aims; for it grows out of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, according to the preaching of poverty by the 
Word inearnate. The paradox of the Catholic position today is that 
while the Church has to defend the natural right to ownership she 
may not preach property but poverty. A natural right has been 
attacked and must be preserved that man may have the true material 
on which to work; but the supernatural message of the Church is 
still ‘Blessed are the poor’, and she must still hold out to the 
would-be perfect the necessity of selling all their possessions. 

The defence of property must be guaranteed by the preaching 
of poverty. If a man is shown that the goods of this world are 
in fact encumbrances on his journey towards the Perfect Good, 
he will more easily realise that he has no absolute power over 
anything, that these things are means which he must use to attain 
the Good who is reached outwerdly through the common good. 
An analysis of the use of property shows something far more akin 
to the better elements in Commun:. doctrine than the enemies 
of the Church can see. The individual has a right only to what is 
in a large sense necessary for his livelihood; these necessaries must 
themselves be used not merely for the individual, but for God and 
for the common good of men; and of whatever is over and above 
the necessary the individual has the right only to dispose in the way 
he considers most likely to profit the common good. But the goods 
of this world have such an attraction to fallen man that he will 
never be able to preserve this balanced view of his natural attitude 
towards them without the lenses of the Gospel to correct his 
astigmatism ; and the gospels proclaim that wealth makes an almost 
insuperable barrier to the Kingdom of God and that the Son of 
Man had nowhere to lay his head. 

A few words of St Thomas’s on this subject will not be out 
of place. Speaking of the relation of wealth to happiness he writes :— 

Riches in man’s possession of themselves tend to impede the 

perfection of charity, chiefly by enticing and distracting the spirit, 

so that we read in St Matthew, ‘the care of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches choketh up the word’ (13, 22) . . . And 
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therefore it is difficult to preserve charity in the midst of wealth. 

So the Lord saith, ‘A rich man shall with difficulty enter into 

the kingdom of heaven’ (Mat. 19, 23); which is to be understood 

of a man who actually possesses riches; for of the man who 

places his will (affectwm) in riches, he says that it is impossible. . . . 

(II-IT. 186. 3 ad 4.) ; 

The evident message of the gospels could of course be misrepre- 
sented into an aspect of manicheism; but St Thomas used the 
balance of his judgment in a characteristic way when he said that 
poverty in itself was not a virtue. In its material aspect it is a lack, 
an absence, a cutting away. That is not good as such because it is 
negation. The negative clearance is necessary that the virtues them- 
selves may flourish, in particular the virtue of liberality. 

The Christian principle does not imply that it is of itself a good 
thing to be without possessions. The Church does not encourage 
the lack of wealth; the principles of the Church of themselves tend 
to relieve destitution. If we may quote again, Mr Walter Shewring 
has written in a book shortly to come from Burns and Oates: 

The poverty meant is not destitution—it is the absence of super- 

fiuities, not the lack of necessities. A way of life where frugality is 

the norm . . . a life where dependence on God is palpable, and 
where it is manifest that the things which are seen are temporal 
and the things not seen eternal—that, in essentials, is what the 

Church means by poverty. . . . Destitution is, absolutely speaking, 

an evil, and an evil opposed to poverty, since it forces on men 

that care and concern for getting richer which by nature besets 

the state of riches and which poverty is meant to avoid... . 

Christian poverty, therefore, cannot be gauged simply by the bank 
balance or by the number of halfpence in the purse. There is no 
virtue in being ‘down and out’ nor even in having the minimum of 
sufficiency in possessions.. No Government will make any difference 
to the poverty of the masses simply by seeing to it that they all 
have a living wage. Wages are not property and the absence of 
them is not poverty. The spirit of riches has corrupted almost the 
entire European society of today, and it reigns equally in destitute 
Germany, in grasping Russia, in complacent and contented Sweden, 
in anxious England as well as in rich America. That is why Chris- 
tians should soft-pedal as much as justice will allow the right 
to property and the need to supply every individual with free owner- 
ship of the goods of this world. It is more urgent perhaps than 
ever before to insist on the Gospel teaching on the blessedness of 
the poor, which implies the freedom of detachment as well as a 
care for the common good. It is by now well known that the 
Church defends the rights of ownership; but it is less evident that 
she has espoused Lady Poverty. We must not allow the devil to 
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CHRISTIAN POVERTY 3U9 
ambush us by making us into uncritical detenders of property. 

Those members of the Church who take upon themselves the 
additional obligation of vowed poverty not only play an integral 
part in the life of the Church, but now they bear a greater respon- 
sibility for upholding what threatens to be a lost ideal, for if the 
ideal of Christian poverty disappears then Christian civilisation is 
lost. The religious vowed to poverty rises above the natural attach- 
nents of property in order to guarantee the Christian use of the 
goods of this world—to warn people of their abuse. He becomes 
unattached to places or things. Spender visited Cologne soon after 
the ulmost total destruction of that city at the end of the war: 

The people who live there seem quite dissociated from Cologne. 

They resemble rather a tribe of wanderers who have discovered 

a ruined city in a desert and who are camping there. . . . (Horizon, 

December 1945, p. 396.) 

This shows clearly how property and in particular private property 
holds down the individual citizen and family to a particular spot 
on the earth’s surface. A man’s house and his land give him his 
stability. That is why ownership is so necessary for a stable society, 
for rearing a family and living an independent life. But it shows 
also the opposite truth: if a man wishes to be utterly handed over 
to God’s will in order to live a dedicated life, he must vow poverty. 
By poverty he is thus cut off from the very things that give him 
stuble independence. The vow of poverty works like those bombs, 
it destroys all his property and leaves him an outcast from the 
‘world’, nowhere to exercise his free will and independence. 
Property of some sort is essential for family life, but it is the first 
thing to be destroyed, discarded in a lite of dedicated obedience 
and chestity. No goods of his own, this means that a man has 
nothing external to exercise his will upon independently, and there- 
fore he can be fully obedient to his superiors. He is thus made 
free of the world; free, too, from the world. He can be in the 
whole world but not of the smallest part of the world. He is a 
native of nowhere, vet he is the inheritor of all creation. As having 
nothing he possesses all things. He is ready to be sent to the ends 
of the earth; and wherever it is he will be being sent home, for 
the world now is his home. Having wed Lady Poverty he conducts 
her to the dwelling place where they are to live in holy union; that 
dwelling place is not here or there, not in this county or that town. 
It is everywhere. Bitter, unnatural for the men of Cologne, who 
have a right to property, to settle and rear their families securely 
supported by a rampart of material goods: they wander disconsolate 
amid the ruins. The man who has wed Lady Poverty may find his 
freedom and his world-wide possession in those same ruins. 
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The religious points the way. He shows how these present ruing 
can be made the foundations of a new city of God. Not all are 
called to live that life without any property or ownership; but all 
are called to live according to that self-same spirit. And on this 
condition alone will a new social order arise. ‘The poor you have 
always with you’—and they may be the leaven for a rising Christian 
social order. THE Epiror 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR 


After these things, Jesus went over the sea of Galilee, which is 
that of Tiberius . . . (St John 6, 1). 


L ET us think of these five barley loaves and two fishes. As 








you know our blessed Lord and Apostles had nothing. You will 

remember when our blessed Lord began to preach the redemp- 
tion of the world he took care to begin at the beginning, the first 
thing necessary—' Blessed are the poor in spirit’. Religious life 
begins too with that poverty. Until that is right we have not begun 
right. We are in a sense not bound to pay more than other people 
(ten Commandments)—but we are more bound. For instance | 
might be bound to pay £50 to someone from whom I had stolen it. 
I might say, ‘Well I am such a wicked person that I will take a 
vow to pay it back’. I should not be bound to pay £60 because I'd 
taken a vow to pay, but I am more bound to pay the £50. Because 
I am bound in justice and also by vow. A great number of people 
can’t see that. 

All the world is bound in justice to poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. Not by vow, of course. Now if we, being bound more, commit 
a sin against poverty, chastity or obedience, we also commit a sacri- 
lege, so that we are obliged because we have taken a vow. The 
primary thing is the poverty of our state. Now this is a very 
important thing, very simple. Everybody is obliged to poverty (of 
spirit). The world does not think so. Poverty is so necessary that 
though a king or a queen led a very good life and there was a 
chance of their being canonised and their cause was up in Rome, 
there would be the duty of showing whether that king or queen 
were poor. If it could be proved that they had not the virtue of 
poverty they would not be canonised. When you read the lives of 
the saints you will always find a chapter on their spirit of poverty. 
Riches, as such, cannot go to heaven. Our Lord said “Woe to the 
rich’ (Luke vi, 24). ‘Woe’ therefore means you are going to hell. 
It is not pleasant to read this part of the gospel. But I have no 
commission from God to jeave out parts because they are unpalat- 
able. That is our Lord’s teaching. Imagine Father Vincent saying 
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‘Oh I won’t read that part’. Of course it would be terrible if our 
Lord could say of religious—or groups of religious—‘You are rich!’ 
That would mean you are going to hell. Woe to the rich. Rich 
individuals, rich communities. . . . l'hat would be a fact. 

Now we begin with that, and analyse it, and calmly see what 
it means. So far as I can make out we must now begin to ask 
what our Lord means. He evidently meant something. He meant 
the rich are going to hell. Now you have calmly to face these things, 
and see what they mean. Our Lord never said, for instance, Woe 
to generals in the Army, Woe to farmers or Woe to foremen—or 
Woe to kings and queens. But what he did say was Woe to rich 
generals, woe to rich farmers, woe to rich foremen, woe to rich 
kings and queens, woe to rich religious Orders—it was woe to the 
riches. The Eternal Wisdom is very careful what he says. It sounds 
too dreadful to hear people who think he must either not have 
thought what he said or he did not mean what he said. He means 
what he says. Woe to the rich. He did not specify any particular 
group—tfor instance a rich shoemaker, or a rich cook. That is the 
trouble. What did he mean? I think he meant: Woe to those who 
have much more than is necessary for their work in this world. 
You understand, as St Paul says, those who have no work in this 
world should not eat. That is a very simple thing. The first con- 
dition of union with God is that you shall work. Not that you shall 
pray. If you do not work it is suicide. A community that prays and 
does not work is not much use to the world. Our primary duty 
in this world is not so much to pray as to eat—because if we do 
not eat we shall be committing suicide. Now what I think our Lord 
condemns is having far more than is necessary for our work. The 
works in the world are very various—for instance, the work of 
those in the Infirmary, their work is to suffer their loneliness or 
whatever it may be, and it is our duty to see that they suffer 
as little as possible. 

Don’t say ‘Thank God we have a saint upstairs—we can neglect 
her and she will offer it all up to God’. The Infirmarian will require 
a number of things that the Sister in the laundry will not require. 
... And if one said to the other ‘You are very rich—you have many 
things 1 have not got’—well to tell you the truth I should expect 
more wisdom from the laundry. 

Poverty, then, consists in having just what is necessary for our 
work. And riches consist in having much more than is necessary. 
The works in this world are so various that everyone requires 
different things. And what is superfluous for the one is not super- 
fluous for another. And you must not have superfluities. 

The wonderful thing in this miracle here presented is that our 
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dear Lord gave them all as much as they would. Five small loaves 
would not be sufficient to feed them all, even if they were rationed. 
But our blessed Lord did not ration. He gave them as much as 
they would. I can quite imagine, some of them, like myself, would 
send up their plates two or three times. He did not say ‘You can’t 
have a second helping’—and if anyone said ‘May I have a little 
more’, he let them have as much as they would. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing that unless people are out of their mind they do not 
walit more than they feel they need. Thus, St Chrysostom points 
out in one of his homilies that even the child at the breast will 
give up taking its nourishment when it has had enough. Most people 
really know when they have had enough of anything. You do not 
want, for instance, an indefinite number of clothes. And if you are 
small you do not want those of a person 6 foot 6. There are some 
people who are very cold—or they think they are—and they require 
a lot of clothes. People who do not feel the cold do not want them 
So poverty means having what we need. You do not want, for 
instance, an infinitely large room—it would be most inconvenient. 
You want one of the proper size. or you can’t keep it clean. You 
will feel lonely if it gets beyond a certain size. But when you get 
to money, money is not things, especially if it is just a piece of 
paper with somebody's name written on it. You can get more and 
more but it doesn't seem to inconvenience you. If you get too much 
to eat there is a time when you feel ill. You do not feel ill if you 
pile one pound note on top of another. You do not begin to feel sick. 
We ure at fundamental things now. There are some who have not 
practised voluntary poverty and now they are going to practise 
involuntary poverty. The prodigal son did not practise poverty. He 
began to live on his capital and unfortunately squandered his money 
in a very bad way. He did not practise poverty and what was the 
result? Because he didn’t practise it voluntarily he had to practise 
it involuntarily—he was housed with the swine, he had their food, 
and he began to realise that swine-food is not fit food for a man, 
nor ure swine fit company for man. 

Poverty then is a fundamental thing, and a thing for the indi- 
vidual. Each individual has to be poor. She must have that poverty 
compatible witk her work. Now the first idea of a skilled worker is 
to see how little he can do with. Then he gets on with his work much 
better. You can always tell a workman by his tools—and the fewness 
of his tools. The chief tools in the world are the human brain and 
the human hand. The individual must be poor, and his chief concern 
must be to see that he can do without. And the work must be good 
work. The less we have for doing that work, the better will the 
work be done. And the better will be the workman. The chief 
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POVERTY AND THE LAND 313 
function of the Community is to work, and the next is to see with 
how little that work can be dune. Everything that is superfluous 
should be abolished. There should be a searching survey of what 
is superfluous and it should be ruthlessly set aside. There is hardly 
a nation in the world that is not now suffering from poverty— 
involuntary poverty. We must practise voluntary poverty. You 
can make your meditation on that as often as you like. It is a prac- 
tical thing. Make your meditation on how to be careful about the 
soap—all sorts of things. And you can make your meditation on 
the love of God in such a simple thing as that. 

Look at Nazareth. Now at the end of my life I realise salvation 
does not come from Jerusalem, nor from Rome, nor from London, 
Chicago, New York, Shanghai, Pekin, but from Nazareth. And I 
think that the thing that would strike you if you went to call on 
our Lady and the Incarnate Son of God would be the poverty, the 
simplicity. Nothing superfluous. Then what would be your feelings 
when you realised that in that abject poverty was all that was 
necessary for the Redemption of the world! 

Vincent McNassp, O.P. 
[From a retreat preached to religious sisters in 1934]. 








POVERTY AND THE LAND 


OVERTY is an essential attribute of the good landsman. That 
Pp is a truth that may easily be misunderstood, but it is a truth 
nevertheless. 

It may be well to begin by dispelling some misconceptions. First 
of all it must be made clear that poverty is neither a synonym for 
destitution nor for financial failure. Poverty is a positive way of 
living that implies sufficiency, but rejects the accumulation of super- 
fluities. It is indeed more than that. It is the inevitable result of 
the practice of charity, since Catholic teaching insists that owner- 
ship is not absolute, but must be limited by the needs of others. 
In this wider meaning of universal application obviously the lands- 
man takes his place beside every other kind of worker. Charity is 
incumbent upon every human being, and is not the special per- 
quisite of any particular kind of man. The landsman like everyone 
else may practise charity imperfectly or not at all, but, if he be 
a good landsman, he will at all events have created conditions for 
himself compatible with the practice of that greatest of the virtues 
—in a word he will be poor. 

But there is another misconception that must be cleared away. 
Given freedom and the absence of unfair handicaps beyond his 
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control, the good landsman will in one sense be rich. Not only 
will he enjoy food better in quality and more unrestricted in quan- 
tity than those who are out of touch with the land, but his produc- 
tion will always be in excess of his own needs. That is to say, 
he will have a surplus to sell, with the proceeds of which he will be 
able to buy other necessities. He will normally live better than the 
townsman. Perhaps it may be thought that this ‘richness’ contra- 
dicts the claim that poverty is one of his essential attributes. 


Let us see. The distinctive thing about husbandry is that it con- 
stitutes a unique kind of partnership, a partnership in which man 
is the junior partner, and the land itself occupies the senior position. 
So long as the two work in harmony, all goes well, but that harmony 
is absent if the junior member oversteps the position allotted to 
him, and especially if he aims at acquiring more than his rightful 
share of the profits of the business. 


For example, although man possesses within limits the choice 
of crops to be grown, yet even in this respect he will fail if he 
omits to take account of soil texture, climate, previous sowings, ete. 
But those are far from being the only concessions that he has to 
make to the dictates of his senior partner, if he is to be a good 
landsman. Before drawing his own profits—even at the risk of 
having no profits to draw—he will have to ensure that the land 
has received its full dividend. Nor can he fob it off with a quack 
medicine when what it requires is a full diet of nutritious food. He 
must, in a word, sacrifice his own riches in order that his partner 
may be continually rich. More than that, he will have to work 
unremittingly and refrain from the temptation of extending his 
business beyond an area which he is able to control personally. 


It is thus true to say that the man whose object is to get rich 
through landwork is not a good landsman. Husbandry is a vocation, 
and, like other vocations, it has as its primary aim something 
beyond the mere interests of the man who practises it. Just as 
surely as the teacher should put his pupils’ interests before his own, 
or the doctor his patients’, so should the landsman take thought 
for the land before taking thought for himself. 


Speaking generally, the best landsmen throughout history have 
been the peasants of all countries, and riches are certainly not the 
mark of the peasant. Indeed in those countries in which the com- 
mercial dictum rules that the accumulation of riches is the primary 
end of all effort, peasants have been dispossessed and have dis- 
appeared. Even the word peasant has come to be a term of reproach, 
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and all the faults associated with peasant farming have been mag- 
nified. Of these the one most commonly picked out for condemnation 
is avarice. The peasant, it is said, will always strike a hard bargain 
and will give away nothing of what ke has fought to get. There is 
some truth—though by no means the whole truth—in this general- 
ised accusation. In their private lives peasants are at least as chari- 
table as any other group of men. Avarice, when it appears amongst 
them, is almost always due to exaggeration of a virtue—the virtue 
of thrift. Now thrift is of the very essence of true poverty, and it 
nearly always disappears amongst people who have accumulated 
great personal riches. Its opposite is waste, and no peasant can 
afford to be wasteful. His livelihood, as has been said, depends upon 
his liberality to his partner, the land; and such liberality demands 
of him continuous saving of everything the land requires. If he 
is niggardly in this respect, he will forfeit both his independence 
and his subsistence. It is thus not surprising that he should some- 
times fall short of liberality in other directions. 

In all walks of life there is a bias towards some particular kind 
of fault. The peasant is not exceptional in sometimes yielding to this 
bias. On the contrary what differentiates him from many of those 
engaged in other forms of activity is that, whereas his sins derive 
mainly from the abuse of virtues, the so-called virtues of those 
others are too often in reality sins. 


However, it is no concern of this article to prove that good 
landsmen are necessarily good men—obviously they are not—but 
rather to attempt to show that, lacking that attitude towards iife 
which expresses itself in poverty, a landsman will fall short of 
excellence in his craft. 

The most striking example of the incompatibility of the money- 
making spirit and good farming is to be found in the dust-bowls of 
the world. Soil erosion almost invariably originates in theft by the 
junior partner of dividends thet belong rightfully to his senior. 
What happens has been told over and over again. A man sees that 
there is money to be made out of virgin so’l or land that is in good 
heart ‘through past cultivation on the right lines. He chooses a 
high-priced crop and draws all the profits of his sales without 
returning to the soil the ingredients it has lost in producing the 
crop. He repeats this process until the emaciated soil ceases to 
return a good dividend. He then moves on and begins the same 
robbery again on a new piece of ground. The top soil that he 
leaves behind him is bereft of humus and becomes a prey to wind 
or water. It is swept away in dust or mud, and a desert is left in 
its place. 
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This is the extreme example of bad farming. Often the process 
is not quite so crude. It may be that a few more pounds are 
wrenched from the soil by forcing a bigger yield through the 
application of stimulants in the form of artificial manures. This 
also gradually wears away that full fertility of the soil that is at once 
the sole safeguard of the peasant and the pledge of a continuing 
nigh quality and full natural vield in the crops sown. 


But down to the work of the humblest farm labourer priority 
given to the profit motive over service to the land must always 
affect husbandry adversely. The rman who thinks first of what are 
called the ‘amenities’ of life, which today usually comprise adjacent 
cinemas, bus routes, wireless sets, tennis courts, etc., misses that 
essential attribute of the best landwork—the spirit and practice of 
poverty. He approaches his craft from the wrong angle, speculating 
what he can get out of it rather than what he can put into it. 


Tt can be said with some justice that this is true of other callings 
besides husbandry. And indeed there are very few kinds of work 
to which the precept of poverty does not apply. Speculation in all 
its forms must be counted an exception, for the sole aim of specu- 
lation is to make money, and the speculator who does not do so is 
not poor, but bankrupt. But in most kinds of work there is at least 
an element of vocation. Yet in a modern industrialised society work 
has been so degraded that it has lost almost all its properties except 
the one guaranteeing a monetary reward. The approach of a factory 
hand to his task is rarely the approach of a craftsman to his craft. 
Responsibility and sympathetic tendance have disappeared, and 
with them the spirit of poverty. There is a scramble for highly paid 
posts, but little or no sense of partnership in creation, which is 
the background of poverty. 


In such a society, therefore, land work, unless it too is tainted 
with the modern industrial poison—and in that event it very soon 
ceases to perform its function—becomes sharply distinguished from 
other kinds of production. It is despised as the refuge of the 
unambitious clodhopper, and it is forced into the position of being 
the sole upholder of poverty as a way of life. This isolation brings 
unnecessary hardships, that are unconnected with poverty as such, 
but which bring into disrepute the whole setting in which the 
landsman works. Poverty comes to be regarded as something of 
a disgrace, if not an actual sin against society, and it is thus doubly 
hard for the landsman to attain excellence in his craft. Instead of 
being able to live in an environment suitable to his work, he is for 
ever being harassed and tempted to join in the money rush that is 
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going on round him. His great partnership with the land is in 
jeopardy. 

It is only necessary to note the state of English agriculture during 
the zenith of financial capitalism to see how ill it fares when the 
primary end of endeavour is self-enrichment. Derelict or half 
uncultivated fields, choked ditches, weeds, waste, illhealth from 
starvation of the soil—these are some of the evils arising from the 
cult of riches in a country possessing some of the best land in the 
world. 

In sharp distinction to this state of things is the husbandry 
practised by two ancient races, differing from each other in almost 
every respect except their service to the land and their background 
of poverty—the teeming millions of China and the little tribe known 
as Hunzas that inhabit a single valley in the vast mountain range 
of the Karakoram. Among these two peoples peasant farming, on 
a basis of freehold family holdings, has been practised for centuries. 
und the result has been robust personal health as well as the con- 
servation of the whole fertility of the soil they till. In his “Recon- 
struction by Way of the Soil’ Dr Wrench writes of them: “Thus in 
the small body of the Hunza and in the large body of the Chinese, 
much broken by the near past and present havoc. we have rare 
survivals, instances of skilled and continuous life within the limits 
that are set by Nature and the land; a fitting of skilled mankind into 
the life-cycle’. He might have added that true poverty was and is 
the mainspring of their success. For man cannot serve two masters. 
He cannot divide his allegiance between riches and the land. 

R. D. JEBB 
Editor of The Register. 
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ARXIST revolution, Bebel tells us, differs from all its pre- 
M eccessor in this, that it does not seek for new forms of 

religion, but denies religion altogether. ‘The first word of 
religion,’ wrote Friedrich Engels, ‘is a lie’. ‘The idea of God’, said 
Marx, ‘must be destroyed; it is the keystone of perverted civil- 
isation’. ‘It is useless’, adds Bax, ‘blinking the fact that the Chris- 
tian doctrine is more revolting to the higher moral sense of today 
than the Saturnalia of the cult of Proserpina could have been to 
the conscience of the early Christians’; and elsewhere: ‘In what 
sense socialism is not religion will now be clear. It utterly despises 
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“the other world’’, with all its stage properties—that is, the present 
objects of religion’. 


The only claim, in short, that the Revolution of Karl Marx has 
ever made to religious recognition is that it “brings religion from 
Heaven to earth’. But its major prophets have never been so rash 
as to promise the translation of Heaven itself to earth. On the 
contrary the convert to Marx’s materialist dialectic has been heard 
to put it to the latter's credit that it has no dope to offer the 
faithful, no pie whether in the sky or on earth. Herein lies the 
appeal of the revolution to asceticism. And we cannot deny that the 
revolution has had an abundance of witnesses, in men and women 
singularly devoid of self-gratification. The old inevitable gibe about 
communists foregathering at the sea-side ‘like lords’ and having 
cars, as other men, is irrelevant and a most unhappy argumentum 
ad hominem, since it can easily be retorted that, in the Christian 
Church, the Vow of Poverty has not, by any means, always effec- 
tively inspired the Orders. 


Nevertheless, on one point the Christian tradition and the 
Materialist Dialectic are agreed. That is the necessity of poverty. 
By poverty I mean merely an inevitable human condition, whether 
desirable or not. The Christian believes in this necessity because 
of the Fall and the imperfectibility of human conditions here below. 
He works to relieve it: he may voluntarily share it: he recognises 
that its effects may be at least as harmful as they may be good, for 
the individual. He confesses its inevitability without pessimism, 
because it is of the essence of his faith to believe in compensation 
hereafter. The Marxist acknowledges the same inevitability, because 
without poverty there cannot come about the time-reversal which 
wiil deliver the world safely into the Millennium of the Proletariat. 
Without rich, there can be no poor; without poor, no rich. Without 
class-tension no delivery; without labour, no birth. His very con- 
ception of the dialectic solving of the conflict is derived ultimately 
from the story of Dives and Lazarus and ‘Blessed are the poor... .’ 
and again, ‘For unto every one that hath shall be given . . . but from 
him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken away’. 
The difference between a good Christian and a good Marxist revolu- 
tionary lies not greatly in their manner of acting, but rather in 
their conception of the goal for which they strive. For it ig Heaven 
that the Marxist yearns for: a land flowing with milk and honey 
and of much richness, unreal, brought nearer by his ill-focussed 
glasses, and as hazy as the haziest Christian’s Heaven. This is the 
core of the Marxist’s faith. Not for me but ‘for them that shall 
come after me, but Heaven natheless. . . .’ It is with this ‘core’, 
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this final analysis that these remarks are concerned. The vanities 
proffered in Das Kapital are familiar to all readers of Marx and 
not within the scope of my title. 

It remains chiefly for Christians to examine and adjust, in the 
light of Christ's Gospel, their own views of poverty. 


Father Garriguet has reminded us that Christ did not consider 
poverty a social institution any more than did Adam Smith or 
Karl Marx. Poverty is a state of suffering. He taught that, like 
every other suffering, it may be made use of for the Kingdom, 
it does not follow that he looked on it as desirable in its meaner 
sense. ‘Give what thou hast to the poor; distribute thy goods to 
the poor’: an integral part of the Gospel. Today men are doing 
their utmost to remove poverty rather than succour it. But those 
whose conduct is inspired by our Lord’s teaching have also done 
as much as any to rid society of the sore of pauperism. Their aim, 
however, in so doing has not been to perpetuate wretchedness by 
making it tolerable—'a course which would excite it to rise up and 
rebel; their one object has been to fulfil the Master's command, 
and to lighten burdens which no one can lift from human society’. 
We must be wary, too, of thinking too much in terms of charity 
as (by the Marxist) we are said to do. We have no, absolute right 
to property, we are trustees merely of the Master: and his will 
is the good of all men. We cannot, in the ultimate sense, give of 
our worldly goods. But we are bound to disperse them. One thing 
the Christian can truly give, by the power of communicative per- 
sonality. That is himself. That gift and that communication both, 
are utterly absent from the dismal halls of Marxist philosophy. 

J. F. T. Prince 


Norr.—It needs to be observed that most of Marx’s approaches to 
the practical problems of poverty are irrelevant today, as indeed 
is much of his economic teaching to modern business and industry. 
Thus Marx ‘based his law of the concentration of capital on the 
supposition that each business was managed by a single person. In 
his opinion businesses would become larger, and consequently the 
number of capitalists would decrease and the ranks of the prole- 
tarians would be strengthened. 

He did not foresee that capitalism would enrich itself by bringing 
into existence a large class of persons who draw their income from 
investments in industrial ventures and are therefore interested in 
the maintenance of the system.’ 

(Rees. ‘Social and Industrial History of England’) 
J. F.T. P. 
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POVERTY AND THE WORKERS 


Es. RS of Labour, Life and Poverir; vy the Polish econonis 
Re Zweig (Gollancz, 1948) will have met a strange aspect 

working class lives. They will have met workers earning £5 
per week and spending over 30s. of it on their own cigarettes, or 
men spending 30s. a week on drink. The general picture of the 
London worker described in this book is of a class saved from 
pauperism by council houses and social services only to return to 
pauperism by their spending habits. 

But how can it be otherwise? Our desires in these days are deter- 
mined by so many factors that have one thing in common and that 
is that we should have more. The heroes on the films are never 
without a cigarette, never without a drink; they have no need 
to work, even when their ‘work’ is part of the background of the 
film. Money never restricts them, their women have beautiful 
clothes and their apartments are the last word in luxury. Our 
popular reading material follows the same line and helps to create 
a desire for more and more. Our advertisers do the same. New 
desires are very often created and they have, in fact, become 
enshrined in American economics as part of an explaining away of 
depressions.! 

So we workers want more money and when we get it we want 
more still so that we can ape these ideals held up to us by those 
who want our money. The whole idea of an ever increasing standard 
of life is promoted by those who benefit materially by our constant 
strivings to possess more and more money. They seek it with us, 
because they will take it away by selling us ‘better’ cigarettes, 
‘better’ motor cars, ‘better’ drinks and so on. 

We workers have been gulled into this game of ever wanting more. 
We have been gulled by the rich who work on the principle that 
‘those who have money have the duty to get more’. We complain 
about these rich people and attack the system that makes them 
rich and denounce the greed for money as the ruling force in the 
state. We forget that ‘the fault is ultimately ours, because ‘‘money”’ 
is the ruling power in our hearts’. 

‘There is no idolatry so destructive of charity, so desolating, 
there is nothing which so certainly obscures the face of God, as 
the desire of money—the root of all evil. ‘The root of all evil!” 
Did I make up that phrase? No; it is the word of God to man... .’ 

The opposite to this love of money, this glorification of wealth 
and of material possessions, is poverty. 





1 This probably over-simplifies a complex problem. 
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‘The principle of poverty is the only one consonant with the 
nature and destiny of man and his material environment and con- 
dition.’ It is this principle that has to be taught to the workers. 
It is trite to say that this is the ac= of the workers, to point out 
that they can contrel politics and to a large extent dominate 
economics. Trite but true. And the horror of it is that the workers 
appear to desire to reproduce the same materialistic society of the 
middle classes against which they revolted. We workers must realise 
that the principle of money, with its greed, ts cruelty, its class 
wars, has failed and that we cannot rebuild society on it. We need 
a new principle, that of poverty. 

Not, let us hasten to point out, the poverty of destitution, not 
the evil poverty that was forced on us by the middle classes and 
the merchants in their search for more money. That is not the 
poverty we want. We have tried that, perforce, and we have learnt 
how evil it is, how it destroys men, how it breaks up the family, 
how it produces a soulless society, how it breeds bitterness, hatred 
and wars; that evil poverty we denounce, we fight it with all 
our strength. 

But there is a good poverty, the poverty that is a blessing, that 
has been a centrepiece of Christian sociology as long as there has 
been any Christian sociology. ‘To go without, to give up, to lose 
rather than gain, to have little rather than much—that is its posi- 
tive teaching. Blessed are the poor in spirit; the humble, the com- 
mon man, the common woman, simple wamen, mothers of 
children. ; 

We know them among the workers, perhaps mainly in the older 
generation. Men and women happy in their simple sufficiencies, not 
asking for much more and always ready to help a neighbour. There 
are not too many of them but they can be found. The pity is that 
their children have all too often been caught wp in the pleasures 
of lite which they find so ‘enthralling’ and which is truly so-called 
because they make slaves of us. 

This should mark us Christians off from the rest of the world. 
Unfortunately we are almost entirely bound up in the same chains 
as the non-Christians. ‘Communism wants to make the rich poor 
so that the poor may be rich. Sut the Church of God wants to 
make the rich poor and the poor holy.’ This ‘poverty begins in the 
mind—it is first of all a way of be'ieving, thinking and feeling’. 

The first result of this good poverty would be the attack on the 
world’s materialistic standards. No longer wou'!d we want ‘more 
clothes, more rooms, more speed, more comfort, more luxury, more 
amusements, and to get all these things, more money, more divi- 


dends—more colonial suppiies of ‘‘raw materials’’, more ‘‘spheres 
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of influence’’, more trading agreements’. 

We would want a sufficiency and we would be happy with it. 
If a family has enough to eat of what use is it to bring rare deli- 
cacies from the ends of the earth at great expense? If a man has 
enough clothes why add more to his wardrobe? If a house can 
hold a family in reasonable comfort why add unnecessary rooms 
that entail hosts of servants? 

These wants are only possible in a world based on a society 
‘founded solely on the notion that those who have money have the 
duty to get more, and that those who have none must be enslaved 
or exploited or ‘‘employed’’ until machines make their existence 
unnecessary’. 

The search after money brings industrial strife, brings hatred, 
brings discord and dethrones peace to promote war. 

But we workers in realising this, if we ever do, would not cease 
being revolutionaries. Having too much is an evil. Having too little 
is an evil. If we are prepared to renounce our false ideals it is only 
to reject those idols under whose worship we have suffered. We 
shall revolt and shall seek to end the possession of wealth as a 
means to avoid work, as a means to enslave the workers. 

Our ideal would be more that description of the results of the 
co-operative revolution in northern Nova Scotia—we have no 
millionaires here, but we have no very poor. 

This Christian poverty, which ensures social justice, which does 
not hanker after unnecessary goods should be welcomed because 
it brings peace. There can be no peace while our ideals are riches, 
wealth and comfort. 

We want peace in this world, peace between nations, peace 
between classes, peace between neighbours. 

‘Let peacemakers remember. Let them above all remember that 
it is no manner of good preaching peace unless we preach the 
things that make for peace—that even the love of our fellow men 
is no good unless it means giving rather than taking, yielding rather 
than holding, sharing rather than exclusive possession . . .’ and 
‘the plain truth is: only in poverty can we have peace’. 

This poverty with its reasonable sufficiency for human life, would 
begin a revolution that would eliminate stock exchanges as we know 
them, eliminate gambling on futures, eliminate profiteering. The 
list could be extended and the charge would be that we were away 
in the clouds. 

That is probably true. To talk to the workers about poverty is 
extremely difficult. It is possible to talk to the rich about the 
dangers of riches and at times they will feel uncomfortable. With 
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the poor who have suffered from the evil poveriy there is a feeling 
that to talk to thern about the good poverty is either to insult them 
or to crush their revolutionary instincts. How -lifficult it would be 
to show them that to follow the course of this ood poverty would 
he to work a revolution more complete than any Russian one. 

How can we do it? Perhaps introduce therm to the writings of 
Kric Gill, All that has been written here is an :mperfect exposition 
of one section of his thought and those who know Gill’s writings 
would echo the view that it would be better te send people to them 
rather than impose such an exposition on them. 

He was misunderstood and suspected by thc: who <1 not see 
the world as he saw it and they glossed over such views as his on 
poverty. They did not understand it because money ruled in their 
hearts and they did not want a revolution. 

R P. WausaH, 
Editor of Thr Catholic Worker. 


(All the passages quoted in this article are from the writin of Erie Gill.) 
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HE technical achievements and elaboratior. since the sixteenth 

century do not comprise the whole of modern capitalism. 

Capitalism has been much more than tha*: it ha. been an out- 
look on life with its own peeliar orientation ana slues. lo endeavour 
to understand capitalism as a socio-economic fru, th. refore, it will 
be of help to look at the type of character whch pleyed a funda- 
mental réle in the capitalistic development. There is a /ast literature 
on the relation between capitalism and Calvinism, especially in its 
Puritan form. The general question does not concern us here. What 
we shall consider is the Puritan character as it appeared in the 
middle seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. i» this way it will be 
possible for us to discern more clearly the temper from which the 
modern technical innovations sprung or by which they were 
exploited. The spirit that lies behind these ne’ methods in many 
ways involves an asceticism as rigid and as austere as the older 
medieval one: but the goal is different, the ascesis is intramundane, 
while the reward is no longer invisible but very near and very 
tangible. 

When one examines the Puritan mentality at this period, that 
character with its intense energies and limited horizon, it reveals 
those features that have made possible the organisation of industry 
and wealth which has caught millions of human beings in its 
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meshes during the course of the modern era; meshes more unbreak- 
able than steel because they were spun of the fibre of emotionless 
hearts and held together by the unyielding rigidity of relentless 
human wills; meshes cast by men conscious of a purpose to be 
achieved and self-righteous in the pursuit of that purpose. 

The machine-like nature of Calvin’s personal God, disposing with 
incalculable precision immutable decrees, begot in the minds of 
the worshippers an attitude and nourished the virtues that inevit- 
ably sprang from the worship of such a Being. The Christian life 
was now orderly and unitary in a manner altogether different from 
that taught in the Catholic doctrine which allowed for the accumu- 
lation of merits and always granted thet repentance could repair 
the fault of sin. But the Puritan is not going to be judged by the 
merits of his life; rather his whole life must bear witness to his 
predestination, Perseverance, the outcome of a tremendous concen- 
tration of the will, and an austerity that rejects the world, the lust 
of the flesh and the pleasures of life are the dominant traits of 
the new Christian. No one, not even the richest, should be unem- 
ployed, but each should follow a calling. Talents and time were 
to be used to the utmost. “You may labour’, wrote Baxter, ‘in 
the manner as tendeth most to your success and lawful gain, for 
you are bound to use all your talents. . . . If the Lord show you 
a way in which you may lawfully get more than in another way, 
if you refuse this and choose the less gainful way, you cross one 
of the ends of your calling and you refuse to be God’s steward.”! 
The frugal thrift of the religious man was added to the necessity 
and rationalisation of work. But frugality and thrift are two funda- 
mental presuppositions for the successful capitalist. 

Economic affairs were thrice holy now: they were the fulfilling 
of God’s will in one’s calling; they furnished the means of living 
a life devoted to a virtuous toil that glorified God; the monotony oi 
business provided an ascesis for the Christian. ‘Thus precisely at a 
time when the expansion of bureaucratic methods in business and 
government, and the expansion of large-scale manufacture were 
making the whole routine of practical activity an ever deadlier 
grind, Protestantism developed a special facility for getting pleasure 
out of that grind. This was Protestantism’s special contribution 
to the development of capitalism and mechanism; not to initiate 
them, but to make them more tolerable and to pour into them all 
the energies of the moral life. Drudgery served the Protestant as 
valuable mortification of the flesh; valuable in a worldly as well as 
in a spiritual sense, for unlike the hair-shirts and the self-whippings 





1 Richard Baxter. Christian Directory (ed. London 1678), vol. I, p. 378b. 
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of the medieval saint, his unflagging concetitration on dull work 
brought tangible profits.’2 Moreover, fortified in the justice of his 
calling, the Puritan could also drive others \s he drove himself. 
The self-imposed and dreary routine that demanded more energy 
than creativeness, more determination tha. ‘oyous enthusiasm, 
justice more than forgiving charity, was «'s» imposed on those 
for whom the Puritan was in any way resvisible: these too had 
to show the marks of predestination. 

This side of the Puritan doctrine, with » biting double edge, 
drove home the amassing of wealth in business and justified the 
existence of poverty in the world at large. Arthur Young typifies 
the outlook on the latter point. ‘If you talk of ‘e \\terests of trades 
and manufactures, everyone but an idiot nows that the lower 


clusses must be kept poor or they will nes ‘se industrious; 1 do 
not mean that the poor in England are to .¢ ‘ept like the poor 
in France but the state of the country con ered, they must be 


(like all mankind) in poverty or they will ns. work.’3 He goes on 
to say elsewhere that churches should be buut in the poorer sec- 
tious of the English cities—and incidentally provides a justification 
for Marx’s assertion that religion was the opium of the people, 
if ever there was a justification—because genuine Christianity is 
inconsistent with revolt, or with discontent ix the midst of plenty. 
‘The true Christian will never be a leveller.”4 

The Puritan businessman narrowed life; his religion satisfied 
labour but forbade the joy of creativeness. I: :ontinually poured 
his energies into his calling and disciplined ': mself for its better 
fultilment; but he bartered life for the sake of a function and 
reduced culture to its economic presuppositions. He consumed 
himself in the service of an impersonal task and in his individualism 
rejected the social co-operativeness of work, culture and life. Pic- 
tures, colouring and music, except in the form of the grim portrait 
or dirgeful hymn, disappeared from his surroundings. But the 
fundamental defect in the whole character orientation was its 
extraversion. Extraversion was the prime factor in the secularisation 
of the calling, in the formation of the ideal of impersonal service 
of a soulless business, and in the narrowing of the interests of life. 

It is essential to human life that every now and again a man 
withdraw within himself to commune with God and to enter into 
his own soul, to put aside for the time the dusiness of the world 
and the things that tend to absorb the spiritual soul in its material 
surroundings. Since the soul of man becomes, in a certain way, 





2 Lewis Mumford. The Condition of Man (London 154%. p. 199). 
3 Arthur Young. Eastern Tour (London 1771, vol. IV, p- 361). 
4 Young. An Enquiry in the State of the Public Mind smong the Lower Classes 
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all that it knows and is concerned with, it must not remain all the 
time cenved on the external and the material, or it will forget itself 
and be drawn down to the level of its preoccupations. The Puritan 
laboured in the works of God but almost never in silent prayer 
contemplated with intellect and will the God of works.5 He tinkled 
the cymbal and sounded the brass but forgot the primacy of love. 
Contemplation, above all contemplation that is the effusion of love, 
is an integral part of life. It alone can raise man above the spiritless 
grind of the machine or the brute vitality of the animal. Contem- 
plation was especially necessary where the routine of business 
absorbed so much of a man’s day. But contemplation was rejected 
by the Puritan as barren. ‘To neglect this (i.e. bodily employment 
and mental labour) and say *‘1 will pray and meditate’ is as if 
your servant should refuse your greatest work and tie himself to 
some lesser, easier part."6 Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravians 
aid leader of the Pietistic Germeu Puritanism, wrote: “Man works 
not only to live but lives that be mey work, apd if a man has no 
work, he either suffers or dies’.? 

Calvinism, it has been well said, believed that faith could 
move mountains, and worked at the same time with axe and spade. 
The evolution was not difficult to the stage where the axe and 
spade in the hands of the determined individualist were conceived 
as sufficient for the task. In a religion that measured grace accord- 
ing to material success, a success which was inevitably seen in 
the long run as the reward of effort and thrift, men could not but 
become imbued with a certain idea of their own self-sufficiency. 
But this immediately excludes that spirit of poverty which should 
pertain to the essence of a creature's outlook on life. The humble 
contemplation that would see in all of man’s finite poverty, in 
men’s every need, a need for God, was made impossible in the 
Puritan outlook. Fundamentally, the purpose of prayer is to praise 
God; prayer does this and at the same time opens the heart of 
man to receive God. In a certain sense there is no need for men 
to beg God’s favour because he ever wishes to grant his gifts. But 
lest men should refuse these gifts when they are granted, they 





5 It is true that not all Pietistic sects rejected mental prayer completely. The 
Quakers, for example, had periods of silent prayer at their meetings, prayer that 
was connected with their belief in the quasi-private revelation of the ‘inner light’. 
But on the whole the fact is, as Borne and Henry put it, ‘All delight, all leisure, 
and all enjoyment, even, perhaps the joy to be found in prayer, were suspect in the 
eyes of these austere moralists [i.e. the Calvinists in general]. Contemplation was 
adjudged by them to be a haughty survival of paganism’, (Borne and Henry, 
Philosophy of Work, London, 1936, p. 61.) 

6 Baxter, op. cit. Vol. 1. p. iiia ' 

7 Zinzendorf: cited in J. H. Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1840. p. 161). 
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must always bear within themselves that consciousness of their 
poverty which finds expression in the contesiplative prayer of the 
ever imperfect finite being before the Infinite Creator. But the 
spirit of poverty was missing in the Purvian and contemplation 
found no place in his life. 

By a stress on a half-truth, Puritanism condemned its adherents 
to a half-life: the concept of the Economic Man was the logical 
outcome of such a doctrine. In the real fullness of life, work must 
be balanced by leisure, economic activity by the cultivation of 
beauty in its several forms; action must have as its correlative 
contemplation ; extraversion must find complement in intraversion ; 
the God of works must not be forgotten in the works of God; and 
the human must find a continual reintegration into the divine in 
the me » * that the Incarnation made possible. 

JAM¥s O'CONNELL, 8.M.A. 








THE MYSTERY OF GOSPEL POVERTY 

HE morning of April 16th, (9, witnessed in the square of 

St George in Assisi (now called the Piazza Santa Chiara) an 

incident most rare and strange in the history of men. Warned 
and expectant of good things, a great crowd of beggars and outcasts 
had assembled, and to them presently came two men bearing 
between them a deep, heavily-weighted sack filled to the top with 
mcney. With that large indiscriminateness that often accompanies 
Catholic charity they began to hand out right and left the contents 
of the sack. The method of distribution would have horrified a 
modern humanitarian. There was no personal interviewing or ques- 
tioning, no assessment of alms-qualification, no means test. A care- 
less and bountiful profusion characterised this very medieval ges- 
ture; and when the last coin had been given away and the last 
beggar satisfied, it was probably the literal truth that the only 
completely destitute persons in that crowded square were the two 
prodigal benefactors. 

The sack had contained in money the total worldly possessions 
of Bernard a Quintavalle, a very rich merchant of Assisi. Some little 
time before, he had gone one day with Francis to a small nearby 
church to pray and to seek God’s witl in his regard and, opening 
the book of the Gospels which lay upon the altar, they had immedi- 
ately come upon the words: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come follow me.’ And Bernard, with the help of Francis, already 
a beggar, forthwith obeyed this direction with literal exactness. 
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‘To many thousands of men and for many subsequent years Francis 
and Bernard preached the Gospel. But it is important to notice 
that they never preached a Gospel command of poverty. They 
preached everywhere and always the imperious Gospel requirement 
to keep the commandments. Nothing was clearer to them than that 
in the Gospel exterior poverty is a counsel that men may or may not 
follow, but that the commandments of God are of iron necessity. 
For them there existed a whole group of commands and pro- 
hibitions whose observance was literally vital to the spiritual life 
of man and whose denial or infringement was no less than a denial 
of the order in the divine nature itself. The moral law was not a 
set of arbitrary commands but the very order within the Godhead, 
to be freely and lovingly reproduced in the life of men, und seen to 
be vitally necessary to man’s well-being. 

The sharp distinction between precept and counsel is largely lost 
upon those who have no sense of an eternal moral law; and, in an 
impulse to be generous before they have been just, men have 
sometimes rushed in to seize upon nobly generous gospel counsels 
before they realised the difference between what Christ sternly 
commanded and what he occasionally advised. Confusion of these 
two things has had the effect of loosening men’s grasp upon the 
commandments themselves. When counsels of perfection are mixed 
pell mell with precepts and the whole presented as something called 
‘the teaching of Christ’, it is but a short step to the discovery that 
the commandments themselves are unbearably heavy. 

In the Gospel the distinction between precept and counsel is as 
clear as words can make it. The story of the rich young man, from 
which Francis and Bernard took their rule of life, runs in 5. 
Matthew as follows:—‘And behold one came and said to him: Good 
Master, what good shall I do that 1 may have life everlasting? Who 
said to him; Why askest thou me concerning good? One is good, 
God. But if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. He 
said to him: Which? And Jesus said: Thou shalt do no murder. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steals Thou shalt 
not bear false witness. Honour thy father and thy mother. And: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The young man said to 
him: All these things I have kept from my youth. What is yet 
wanting to me? Jesus said to him: If thou wilt be perfect, go sell 
what thou hast and give to the poor and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven, And come follow me.’ The distinction between precept 
and counsel could not be clearer. 

The young man is described by St Matthew as enjoying ‘great 
possessions’. Nevertheless there is here no fulmination against his 
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riches, no “Woe to you, rich’ such as occurs in a well-known passage 
in St Luke: which would suggest that that commination should 
be read in the light of the above distinction, and that the rich 
against whom it is directed are particular rich men whose abuse 
of their wealth brings them under this severe condemnation. All his 
teaching, as well as his attitude to wealthy individuals, leaves no 
doubt that our Saviour never condemned riches as such. Riches are 
a trusteeship; the rich man is a steward, and his riches might even 
become a means to eternal life. 

lt is not implied, however, that the way of wealth is an easier 
way. Indeed it is, given fallen human nature, a much more difficult 
way. ‘Amen I say to you, that a rich man shall hardly (i.e. with 
difficulty) enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. And again I say to 
you; it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The 
impulse of most of us here would surely be the impulse of the 
Apostles; if possessions that seem so natural and necessary have 
such awful power of impediment, what hope is there for anybody? 
‘And when they had heard this, the disciples wondered very much 
saving: Who then can be saved? And Jesus seeing it said to them: 
With men this is impossible: but with God all things are possible.’ 

It is at this point that the whole Gospel attitude to possessions is 
seen to be spiritual and not economic. Its real root is to be found in 
a man’s relation to God. There is no pronouncement of Christ upon 
wealth apart from his pronouncement upon everything, and no 
understanding of him here except in the context of his whole 
teaching. If it is true that the human spirit is created for an eternal 
intimacy with the divine nature itself, then anything that has a 
power of rivalry with the divine nature or any power to deflect the 
soul from that noblest of all destinies is immediately and bravely 
suspect. Now riches have an awful power to fetter a man to 
himself and to enslave him to his numerous and capricious personal 
desires. No question but that they invite him to pamper his body 
and to indulge in various forms of bodily comfort that riches make 
so easily procurable. Worse still. they powerfully promote the 
imperious demands of his spiritual self-love, in vanity and osten- 
tation, in pride and arrogance, in the arbitrary exercise of power 
over others. it is this vast harvest of sins, the innumerable forms 
of self-worship ready to the hand of the rich, that make St Paul 
describe the love of money as the root of all evil. 

Given this immense power that riches can exert over the human 
heart, it is not surprising that actual poverty, which can offer the 
soul a great disentanglement from possession-preoccupations should 
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be warmly commended by our Lord; but the emphasis is always 
upon the state of the heart and the interior. 


‘Lay not up to yourselves treasure on earth, where rust and moth 
consume and where thieves break through and steal. But lay up to 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither the rust nor the 
moth doth consume and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal. For where thy treasure is there is thy heart also’; which last 
might be paraphrased: “By ‘treasure’? I mean all that you deem 
viluable’. 

This characteristic doctrine of Christ tinds perhaps its best 
expression in the first of the beatitudes: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit’. It is a sentiment as far removed from ‘Hconomic Man’ as it 
is possible to be; for it asserts the spiritual nature of man and 
what should be in consequence his detachment from the passing 
and the perishing. But this detachment is but the negative side 
of a divine attachment. ‘Detachment’ alone sometimes has for the 
Christian a thoroughly false ring. It sometimes means no more 
than the disdain of the self-centred man for his fellow-creatures. 
St Jerome points out that Peter did not ask what reward the 
Apostles should have for having left all things, but for having left 
all things to follow Christ. Our Lord did not say to the rich young 
man: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, sell what thou hast and give to the 
poor’, as though this were perfection. Crates the philosopher and 
many others, says St Jerome, did this much. But, says our Lord, 
‘sell and give to the poor and come follow me’. It is not the strip- 
ping. but the Christ-motive in stripping that is important. In a 
word it is possible to extract a pure economic doctrine from the 
teaching of Christ only by ignoring his complete preoccupation with 
spiritual truth alone. Many truths of the temporal order arise from 
his teaching; but their source and explanation are found only in 
the soul's adjustment to God. ‘Be not solicitous—seek first the 
Kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’ 


St Bonaventure, for whom the beatitudes of the fifth chapter 
of St Matthew make the perfection of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
us listed by Isaias (c. 11), thus relates the gift of fear of the 
Lord to the beatitude of poverty of spirit, to which fear predisposes 
and in which it finds its consummation: ‘Fear makes the soul shun 
evil and occasions of sin; and since cupidity is the root of all evil, 
fear disposes to a poverty o7 spirit in which humility is also joined 
with poverty, so that the perfect man is set far apart from the 
fount of all sin, namely pride and cupidity. Hence, poverty of 
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split is the foundation oi all evangelical perfection. He woo wouid 
reach the summit of perfection must first lay the foundation, accord- 
ing to that of St Matthew: “‘If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
what thou hast’’—the poverty that keeps nothing for itself, ‘‘and 
come follow me'’—the humility that makes a man deny himself 
and take up his cross daily to follow Christ who is the basis and first 
foundation of all perfection. Fear thereforg disposes the soul to 
poverty of spirit.’ (Breviloquium, Pars. V. Cap. 6.) 

The relation here of Christian poverty of spirit to fear is very 
significant. It sets this poverty apart from the poverty of philoso. 
phers who strip themselves of possessions to show their moral fibre, 
or to advertise their indifference to ‘respectability’ or to comforts, 
This poverty on the contrary is full of that stark truth that is called 
humility. For the fear is not the servile fear of cravens but a filial 
awe and reverence for the supreme majesty i! adores. The stripping 
is essentially a religious act, an act of adoration of Infinite Reality 
in and with his divine Son ‘Who, being rich, became poor for our 
sikes, that through his poverty we might be rich’. In a word, the 
poverty of the Gospels is that type of moral mystery that is called 
in French une mystique: its motive is a generous love of the 
infinitely generous God. ‘Thou must lear to give all for All’, says 
a Kempis. Every soul that is to be his must learn this sooner or 
later; and God works this divine weaning and commutation in his 
own manner and at his own pace in each man of good will. 


And the end is peace. St Bonaventure, who is the sedulous inter- 
preter of Francis to the Schools, sees in the peace that Francis 
endlessly preached the final aim of all human effort anywhere. All 
men actively and habitually seek peace, even if they often look 
for it in the wrong place. Even wars are waged only for the sake 
oi peace. This peace is the silence that comes upon the heart whe: 
ull the strident cry of unsatisfied desire has died down. ‘The sixth 
und ultimate stage (of the love of God) is a true and full tran- 
quillity in which is such peace and repose that the soul is in some 
fashion in silence and in sleep, and as though gathered into the ark 
of Noe where it is nowise disturbed. For what can disturb the 
soul whom no goad of cupidity disquiets and no sting of fear 
ayitates? In such a soul dwell peace and the last degree of repose, 
und there résts the true Solomon whose place is in peace and his 
abode in Sion.’ (De Triplica Via, cap. I. para. 4.) 

ETHELBERT CARDIFF, O.F.M. 
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And it came to pass that the beggar died, and was carried by the 
angels into Abraham's bosom, The rich man died also, and was 
buried in hell? . . . 


F all conceptions which we can shape of the world—the world 

as profane, perverse, corrupt, and condemned by God—the 

truest, | think, is that offered by the Beloved Disciple when 
he tells us that All that is in the world is the lust of the eyes, the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. Lust of the eyes, rousing in 
man an inward distaste for what he has, and making him crave 
and seek after what he lacks; pride of life, exalting a man above 
himself, instilling contempt for others, aud causing forgetfulness 
of God; just of the flesh, enslaving a man to his senses and luring 
astray his reason through the enticements of voluptuousness. These, 
St Augustine says, are the three plagues which have overspread 
the world and tainted the healthiest parts of it. Lust of the eyes 
the desire to have—-the root of all evils and specially of injustice. 
Pride of life, a foe of charity which leads men even to godless- 
ness. Lust of the flesh, the source and spring of impure pleasures 
and scandalous excesses. My brothers in Christ, it is my conviction 
that riches as misused by the world feed every one of these wretched 
lusts, and that the most general and natural cause of men’s injustice 
und pride and sensuality is that they are either rich or enamoured 
of riches. 


To make clear my purpose and give it some shape, I use St, 
. 


Chrysostom’s three distinctions in this matter of riches—their get- 
ting, their holding, their using. And I proceed to three assertions 
which I hold as incontestable truths and whence, if you will, you 
may draw great profit for the amendment of your lives. I say that, 
in the world’s usual practice, the getting of riches is commonly an 
occasion of injustice; or, if you preter. that the desire to get riches, 
if uncontrolled by a Christian spirit, is a proximate disposition to 
injustice, and this is the work of the lust of the eyes: truth the first. 
I say that, as a matter of course, the possession of riches puffs up 
a soul with a bent to vanity, and that nothing is likelier to inspire 
what St John calls the pride of life: truth the second. Last, I say 
that ill use of riches feeds in the heart the appetite for voluptuous- 





1 From a forthcoming book by Walter Shewring, to be published by Burns, and 
Oates. Our thanks are due to the publishers and author.—Editor. ; 
2 The complete original has an exordium and three parts. In these extracts from it 
I begin half-way through the exordium, translate Part I, then pass to the end of 
the whole sermon. The text is in Véritables Sermons du R. Pére Bourdaloue (ed. 
Bretonneau), vol. 8, Brussels, 1708; pp. 3-17 and 37-38. 
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ness and stimulates the lust of the flesh: truth the third. I ask your 
attention to these three lessons. The injustice of men in the world 
through craving for earthly goods; their pride, through possession of 
earthly goods; their sensuality, through misuse of earthly goods; 
these three aspects of wealthy mundane life are to divide the sermon. 
But what cure is there for these three evils? The very one which 
Dives neglected: alms. One need only grasp thoroughly what is 
meant by the duty of almsgiving to be more temperate in the desire 
for riches, more humble in the possession of them, more holy in the 
using of them, Such is the theme which I ask you to consider. 

St Jerome, despite his great authority, could scarcely hope to pass 
uneensured by the rich of the world when he said in a general and 
unqualified fashion that everyone who is rich is either personally 
unjust or heir to another's injustice and iniquity. Every man of 
riches is either a rogue or a rogue’s heir.3 The assertion has been 
thought harsh and odious, and some have condemned it as rash and 
untrue; yet I doubt if in making their condemnation they pondered 
the words with as clear a mind and as sound and sharp a judgment 
as St Jerome himself, one of whose special gifts was a shrewd 
acquaintance with the world. And the deeper one delves into know- 
ledge of the world, the more it comes home to one that the saint 
was right, that in fact few rich men are blameless, few can have quiet 
consciences, few stand out of reach of the curse which the words 
appear to call down on them. I appeal to your own experience. Take 
one by one the houses and families most marked for wealth and 
abundance of possessions—those, I mean, which most pride them- 
selves on their honourable foundation and which in other respects 
have claims to integrity and even to religion; trace out the source 
whence that opulence is derived, and you will find few whose first 
origins do not reveal things that make one tremble. Without going 
further than what has heen, or is even now, publicly notorious, you 
could name few of them where you might not be shown a chain of 
injustice as ¢lear as that of inheritance-ethe fortune, the wealth, 
the elevation of a son reared on the fraud, the bad faith, the violence 
of a father. And you will own with trembling that one who passes 
for an upright and equitable man, the lawful possessor of the heritage 
of his fathers, is in God’s sight as heavily burdened with their crimes 
and iniquities as in the view of the world he is richly endowed with 
their revenues and treasures. Every man of riches is either a roque 
or a roque’s heir, 

I am well aware what consequences ensue. There are wealthy men 





3 Omnis dives aut iniquus est aut heres iniqui. I cannot at present trace the 
quotation. Comm. in Mich. IT, 6, is about equally sweeping (P.L. 25, col. 1213). 
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among my listeners. I know what heart-searchings and anxiety | 
should awaken in them if I compelled them to plumb these depths, 
if | made them bear witness against themselves and measure all the 
extent of their obligations here. Or rather, I know what errors most 
rich men let absorb them, falsely persuaded that however their 
present wealth was first come by, it is not for them to eall their 
fathers’ memory in question; that to ask a son to make such scrutiny 
is to overturn the established order; that sins, if sins there have 
been, are personal things; and that if they have grounds, even serious 
grounds, for doubting their predecessors’ conduct, still their own good 
faith serves as a kind of prescriptive right, and on that they may rest. 
These are errors which cannot be countenanced by the principles of 
true religion; yet for how many of the world’s rich do they act as 
pretexts for stifling remorse! But woe hetide them if greed so blinds, 
so misleads, so possesses them that in a matter as grave as this they 
will jeopardise their salvation; and woe betide myself if in servile 
compliance or fear to shatter their hollow peace I gloss over truths 
which ought to save them, harsh and unpalatable though those 
truths may be! 


In any event, my brothers in Christ, it is an oracle uttered by the 
Holy Ghost and proved by experience through all the ages that those 
who seek to become rich fall into the snare of the devil and into 
countless desires, not only vain but pernicious, which plunge them 
at last into everlasting damnation. Such are the words of the great 
Apostle in his first Epistle to Timothy. And St Chrysostom on this 
passage, considering more particularly what these desires are and 
arguing from the principles of faith and morals, observes that this 
mark of injustice and reprobation assigned to earthly riches comes 
from three kinds of deviation which seekers for gain seldom escape. 
His reflections deserve your close attention; they are as luminous 
as they are instructive. Men wish, he says, to be rich at any price. 
They wish to be rich without limits. They wish to be rich quickly. 
There you have three wishes which might pervert a saint, three 
poisoned springs of all the injustices earth abounds with. I need only 
amplify a little to show you at once the malign nature and the fatal 
outcome of these three things. 


Men wish to be rich; that is the end they aim at, on which they 
are absolutely resolved. The means can be thought of later; the 
essential thing, they say, is to get the wherewithal to push their way 
in the world, make some show in the world, keep up their rank in the 
world, live at ease in the world; such is the goal their wishes look 
to. They would like to attain it by honest paths, to keep their good 
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name if tiiat may be; but failing such honest paths, they are inwardly 
ready to turn to others, shrinking at nothing to win their aim. 

Money, good Romans—that’s the primal need ; 
Let virtue follow, but let riches ‘ead. 
So once wrote the Roman satirist,4 lashing his countrymen for the 
depravity of their morals; and why—as St Augustine remarks—why 
should we not listen to pagan sages when our own morals are still to 
mend? Venal and selfish souls, cried the heathen poet, that is the 
shameful lesson for ever preached by your avarice and followed 
unblushingly by yourselves. Wealth first, then virtue, but before 
everything wealth. When we have that, you say, we will think of 
applying ourselves to wisdom; but before wisdom we needs must 
work for wealth, since without it wisdom itself is spurned as mad- 
ness. That is your argument, and all your philosophy is resumed in 
the damnable conclusion: 
Wealth, wealth’s the goal from which we dare nol swerve; 
Fair means are best, but any means will serve. 
Let us make our fortunes, swell our revenues, heap up wealth; 
honest wealth, if we can; otherwise, wealth by hook or crook, and 
at any cost. 

In such terms the poet laid bare to them the corruption of their 
hearts; and what saddens me is that the same terms, with their 
emphasis unabated, are applicable today to numberless Christians 
who seem to have no religion but this: Wealth, wealth’s the goal 
from which we dare not swerve, They feel indeed an inward repug- 
nance to using shameful means; but despite that repugnance, which 
is inspired by honour and never quite quenched, their eagerness and 
their greed are stronger still. Thus it comes about, in St Chrysos- 
tom's words, that the passion for the end overrides the injustice of 
the means. Fair means are best, but any means will serve, 

Now imagine a man in this frame of mind. What will he shrink 
from, or who will stop him? What will he not mould his conscience 
to? What temptation will he not succumb to? Will he scruple at 
usury? Will he blench at the names of confidence5 and simony? Will 
he lack the wit to disguise and palliate theft? Will he be at a loss to 
find specious arguments for violence and extortion? If he holds an 
office of authority, will he blush to make sordid profits which dis- 
credit his function? Tf he is a judge, will he shrink from selling 
justice? If in commerce and business, will he consider fraud and 
perjury criminal? Tf the property of a ward is entrusted to him, will 
he fear to manipulate it for his profit? If he controls public money, 





4 Horace, Ep. I, 1, 53-54; and below, 65-66. 
5 Confidence: a technical term for a special kind of traffic in benefices. 
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will he give the name of embezzlement to current abuses in such 
matters? No, dear listeners, none of these things will hold him back, 
and often none will disquiet him. Once he desires to get rich, there 
is nothing he will not set himself to, nothing he will not hold as his 
right, nothing he will not think permitted him. Is he weak and 
timid? He will be knavish and crafty. Is he bold and powerful? 
He will be harsh and ruthless. Enthralled by his passion, he will 
spare neither secular nor sacred; he will lay his hands on the very 
altars. The patrimony of the poor will become his own, and if he has 
any conscience left, he will find—or rather he will contrive to get— 
reassurance from theologians. Concealing the core of the matter from 
them, he will talk of things by halves, and by his astuteness and 
obliqueness will wrest from them judgments in his favour and make 
them, despite themselves, stand surety for his injustice. Should the 
rest of the world be scandalised, he will yet have authoritative 
opinions which he thinks he can reckon on. In any event, and what- 
ever may be said of him, he will gain his purpose. He desires to be 
rich, and desires it absolutely. Wealth, wealth’s the goal, and any 
means will serve, 

And not only does he desire this; he desires it without assigning 
himself bounds; and in this again he runs no less into danger than 
into folly. In these days at least, where are the rich who curb their 
desires with wise restraint and prescribe a limit to their fortune? 
Where are the rich who content themselves with sufficiency, then 
raise their thoughts higher and tell themselves, ‘Enough of posses- 
sions on earth; we must seek those heavenly treasures which neither 
moth nor rust consumes’? With the rich as we know them, it is 
labour lost to urge that such voluntary restraint is the surest mark 
of a sound and well-balanced mind, labour lost to show them the 
madness of a man whose needs are bounded but whose wishes are 
boundless and limitless, like the man in Horace who, wanting only 
a glass of water, must yet needs draw it not from a fountain but 
some great river, (Sat. 1, 54-56). Labour lost, again, to tell them with 
the Preacher that this burning desire to amass and gather is nothing 
but vanity and vexation of spirit; tnat like everything else, the 
passion for getting should have an end; and that one of God's most 
palpable chastisements on rich misers is that all their opulence does 
not diminish their fear of poverty, and that the more they have 
gained, the more they wish to gain. Labour lost, in fine, to prove to 
them that for all their heaping of wealth on wealth they are none 
the more loved or esteemed or honoured in the world; that when 
once the bounds of the necessary are passed, their life is none the 
happier or pleasanter; and that the only effect of this great wealth 
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is to bring down on them the envy, the indignation, the hatred of 
everyone else. All such words leave them untouched. Consumed with 
grasping covetousness, they murmur in the secrecy of their hearts 
that in the world there is nothing that is not necessary; that, all 
considered, nothing is in itself sufficient, that one can never have 
too much, that a man is allowed no worth or value except by the test 
of what he has; that when harvest is here, it is good to reap to the 
full; that to curb one’s desires argues a timid soul or pusillanimous 
conscience. Such maxims harden their utterers, and so possess them 
that nothing can disabuse them. Now imagine what injustices this 
unchecked passion brings in its wake. Imagine what molestations. 
oppressions, extortions must go with it inseparably. 


Hence it is that God's inspired Prophets uttered curses so terrify- 
ing against this devouring greed. Woe to you who join house to house 
and link field to field! Shall you alone dwell in the midst of the 
earth? (Is. 5, 8). What power, what eloquence in those words! Woe 
to you who add house to house, inheritance to inheritance, tili your 
neighbourhood is a dreaded thing; woe to you who amid men’s detes- 
tation gain little holding on little holding and hence find means to 
build up your vast estates; are you alone to dwell in the midst of the 
earth? “But why’, some rich man answers, ‘why may I not add to 
my possessions? If I pay a fair price for what I take, if I do no wrong 
to any man, why may I not enlarge my property?’ Once more, woe 
to you! Woe, because almost always such enlargements have been 
anid will be iniquitous, if not to the man whose inheritance you buy, 
at least to the men at whose expense you pay him. Woe to him who 
multiplies what is not his own, (Hab. 2, 6) to him who desires to 
multiply his revenues unceasingly, because in multiplying what is 
his own, he is sure to put with it what is his neighbour’s. Woe to 
him who heaps up covetousness to his house, to make his nest on 
high! (Hab. 2, 9). Woe to him who has no ear for anything but his 
own greed and ambition, who is for ever weaving new schemes and 
imagining grand designs to make his house greater. Why so? Because, 
in the Holy Spirit’s arresting phrase, the very stones whence the 
house is built will cry vengeance on him, and the timber within its 
joints will render testimony against him. (cf. Hab. 2, 11). 


Last, men desire to be rich quickly; and because it is only certain 
conditions of life, certain professions, certain offices that provide 
expeditious ways of doing so, men scheme and canvass and work for 
these against every rule of Christian prudence. To get rich by hard 
work or long saving was the old road men followed in the simplicity 
of the early centuries; our age has found by-paths which are shorter 
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and pleasanfer. A special turn given to one’s authority, a hint 
dropped, a bargain struck, countless other devices that you know of 
—these are the ways which haste and impatience for gain have set 
in fashion. Hence spring those amazing advances in fortune, those 
hundredfold harvests of men’s talents and industry; hence it comes 
that within a few years or a few months men find themselves trans- 
figured, and from crawling in the dust rise to the very peak of 
prosperity. 

Now, my brothers, it is a truth of faith that whoever hastens to be 
rich will not keep his innocence. (cf. Prov. 28, 20). The Holy Spirit 
himself declares it; and even without that declaration the thing 
would be manifest. It is incomprehensible, for instance, that a man 
whose gains and income are reasonable should suddenly make such 
a fortune as I speak of; or that one who—as John the Baptist bids 
us—takes no more than his due (cf. Lk. 3, 14) should arrive at an 
opulence whose crowning pinnacle comes to view almost as soon as 
its foundations. It must surely be that bad faith, not to say roguery, 
has had a share in the matter and lent wings to greed to achieve so 
prompt and swift a flight. 

At that rate, you tell me, & great number of men of honour must 
expect to be damned. I reply that we should determine first who 
these men of honour are, and in what sense they are called so. I say 
further that it is not for me to tell any man to expect damnation, 
but that it is part of the office of my ministry to expound the sacred 
oracles of the word of God. If those you call men of honour find 
themselves there condemred, it is for them to take heed accordingly. 
In any event, it is an undeniable truth that he who makes haste to 
be rich shall not be innocent. Sich a man is not blameless even in 
the judgment of men; how shall he be so in the judgment of God? 


Yet such is the stubbornness of the world that to gain wealth 
quickly men will put aside inoncence, renounce integrity, strip 
themselves of common humanity, devour the poor man’s substance, 
ruin the widow and the orphan; and thereupon, by the grossest of 
hypocrisies, they will often be stirred, or rather will stir themselves, 
to piety; as if piety and reform following on injustice without repair- 
ing it could cover and sanctify everything. Need it astonish us that 
the Son of God, with his gaze on these aberrations, should speak ill 
of riches in his Gospel and call them not riches only but iniquitous 
riches, the mammon of iniquity? Need we wonder why the Wise 
Man, enlightened as he was by the spirit of God, should look every- 
where for a just man who had not gone after gold and silver—why 
he should think him a man of miracles, desiring to sing his praises 
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RICHES 339 
and canonising him before his death? Who is he, that we may praise 
him? for in his lifetime he has done wondrous things. (Eccli. 81, 8-9). 
But, St Augustine comments, if we seldom find a man just enough 
to be never dazzled by gold and silver, how much harder, nay how 
impossible it must be for a man to be dazzled so and yet remain just! 


You who live in the world, would you curb this unjust appetite? 
Learn what is meant by the obligation of almsgiving. Learn, I say, 
that the more you get, the more you are bound to give and distribute; 
that your alms must mount in proportion to your revenues, and that 
it is by this proportion that you will be judged. So St Bernard argued 
in one of his letters. For, said he, either you are a rich man and have 
an excess; then that excess is not for yourself but for the poor: or 
your possessions are modest, and then why seek an increase which 
you must give away again? Once take to heart this great truth, and 
you will dread such gains rather than desire them. . 


Weep, my brothers, said St James the Apostle to the rich of this 
world, weep and howl for the perils which beset you and the calami- 
ties which will come upon you. You are living now in pomp and in 
luxury, in delicacy and in pleasure; but the time will come when 
your goods will be taken from you, when you will stand before God 
in uttermost destitution. The rust consuming your gold and silver 
will bear testimony against you, reminding you, all too late—to your 
confusion and your despair—that you should not have put your trust 
in perishable riches. You heap up great treasures, but after being on 
earth the treasures of iniquity, they will be at Doomsday treasures 
of wrath and vengeance. 


Yet, if you will, you may transform them to treasures of justice 
and holiness. How so? In the first place, you must come by them 
honestly; in the second, you must divide them with the poor. Seek 
out the poor in prison and hospital, in all those private houses, or 
rather those gloomy and cheerless hovels they languish in. Go and 
witness their pitiable plight. You will never be so hard of soul as to 
deny them aid; it would be an inhumanity and a savagery of which I 
cannot believe you capable. Your hearts will melt for them, your 
hands will open for their relief, and they will be your protectors and 
advocates before God. Such is the true advantage you may win from 
your wealth, the holy use you must make of it. Fear Dives’s doom, 
and profit by his example and my advice. 


And you who are poor, learn to find comfort in your poverty. Learn 
to value your poverty, which preserves you from the dangers and ills 
which attend the rich. It has come to you as a necessary thing; 
make it a voluntary one by accepting it humbly and bearing it 
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patiently. What would it profit you to be poor if all the while you 
were burning with greed? What would it profit you to be stripped of 
wealth and yet have a heart that was full of cravings? Blessed are 
the poor, but the poor in spirit, the poor detached from every affec- 
tion towards earthly riches. Such is the poverty canonised by Christ 
in his Gospel, a poverty which is compatible with any condition of 
life. Thus, and thus alone, can we be poor in this world and merit 
the everlasting riches of the next, to which I pray God's grace may 
bring you. 
Louis BourpaLoveE (1632-1704) 
Translated by WALTER SHEWRING. 








OBITER 


St Benepict-JosepH LaBreE was born in 1748, and his bicentenary 
may encourage devotion to one who is surely a saint for our times. 
He is the patron of providential failure. He failed ag a Cistercian, 
he failed as a Carthusian. His short life was one of no public 
importance; a displaced person, he wandered through Europe, from 
shrine to shrine, and he died in Rome as he had lived, in poverty 
and obscurity. But the memory of that hidden figure, lost in prayer 
for hours together in the churches of Rome, broke at once into a 
chorus of acknowledgment from children, from old women, from 
the destitute whose world he had made his own. Never was there 
@ more immediate awareness of the fact of sanctity, and the solem- 
nity of canonisation only sealed the sure knowledge of the people 


of God. 


St Benedict-Joseph was a reproach to his generation, to the 
century of the Enlightenment. He showed forth in its most piercing 
light the vocation of penance and humility. He broke across the 
frontiers of pride and prosperity as surely as he invaded the fron- 
tiers of nations. From Normandy to Burgundy, from Loretto to 
Compostella, from Einsiedeln to Rome, he made his way. And his 
mission was folly to the wise, but its meaning remains and grows 
with the years that have come after. The need for penance, that 
radical truth at the centre of the Christian life so easily acknow- 
ledged, so hardly achieved: that is his teaching, more eloquent than 
words. 
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One remembers. before the last war, a lecture given by Pére 
Garrigou-Lagrange in London on ‘Mysticism’. The great theologian 
might, one thought, find it hard to condense so vast a subject into 
an hour’s address. It was St Benedict-Joseph Labre he chose to 
speak of: a saint who was ignorant of theology, who probably had 
never heard of the distinctions between infused and acquired con- 
templation. Summed up in the life of a silent wanderer, ragged, 
flea-ridden, was the sublimity of the Christian soul’s vocation of 
prayer and unity with God. 

And unity with God demands a unity among men, no less. St 
Benedict-Joseph made a mockery of the senseless divisions of class 
and race. He transcended them in his own life, and, at a time 
when even secular statesmen are crying out for unity as the essen- 
tial means for the survival of civilisation, he still shows the way. 
It would surprise St Benedict-Joseph Labre to be declared the 
patron of European recovery, but that most deeply he surely is. 


* * * * 


THE SociAL STRUCTURE OF THE PARISH was the subject of a recent 
Congress held at Lille. If, to English habits of thought, French 
Catholics seem excessively given to large-scale speculation on the 
problems of the apostolate in the modern world, it cannot be denied 
that the numerous congresses held in various parts of France since 
the end of the war have revealed a realistic understanding of the 
task that awaits the Church in a post-Christian world. And there 
are encouraging signs that the ample phrases of unanimous resolu- 
tions are beginning to be implemented in the local setting, the 
parish, where the real work remains to be done. 

Evangeliser (May) gives a report of the Congress and a summary 
of its conclusions. Professor Gabriel Le Bras spoke on ‘The influence 
of the social structure on the religious life of France’. Pére Lebret, 
founder of Economie et Humanisme, emphasised the need to develop 
a ‘sociology of the parish’. The apostolate demands a knowledge of 
the real life of the people of the parish and of the world to which 
they belong. The impact of the Church is often blunted through 
ignorance, on the part of priests, of the social setting of the parish. 
Pére Lebret urges the use of technical methods of enquiry: a diag- 
nosis of the malady must precede the hope of cure. Pére Congar 
spoke of ‘The mission of the Parish’. Too narrow a view of the 
parish can destroy its purpose. It is the Christian Family, with a 
fundamental unity joined to a variety of function that is implicit 
in any human group. Modern circumstances may seem to demand 
modification, but the specialised work of Catholic Action relates 
to the diocese rather than to the parish. The unity of the parish 
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remains, transcending differences of class and occupation, though its 
priests may well have to devote themselves to the needs of special 
groups within it. But the parish is primarily the setting in which 
the Christian is born and grows to maturity. So it is the place of 
baptism, the school in which knowledge of the Faith is imparted, 
the house of God where, through the life of the sacraments, the 
Christian grows in strength and heals his wounds. . 

M. Dagalier’s theme was ‘The indispensable function of the laity 
in the spiritualisation of the parish’. ‘You priests’, concluded M. 
Dagalier, ‘help us to be Christians. Put us face to face with the 
real problems. Show up our excuses when we claim to have done 
all that is reasonable by taking part in a procession or attending 
a committee meeting. Deepen our sense of the supernatural. Give 
us the realisation of our vocation as missionaries. Send us forth.’ 


* * * * 

TEMOIGNAGE CHRETIEN, the weekly review which reflects perhaps 
better than any other the amazing vitality of French Catholic life, 
has reached its 200th number. Along with many other Catholic 
publications it is experiencing a desperate struggle for existence, 
and one may hope that it will long continue its fearless career. 
In the issue of May 7, two unpublished letters of Léon Bloy are 
printed. In the second of them, written from Bourg-la-Reine in 
May 1913, we have an extraordinarily apt summary of the character 
—and the vocation—of the ‘Pilgrim of the Absolute’: 

All of us alike have one thing to do in this world: to become 

saints, and that means much suffering, as we know. But it can’t 

be too often repeated that there is really only one way of suffering 
and that is to reject in advance any consolation. 

It is a superhuman sacrifice, and yet it is demanded of us. If 

it isn’t achieved, the hope of sanctity is only a dream and 2 

mockery. Such is our task, and I agree that it is a very hard one. 

We must pray to the Holy Ghost to free us from the illusions 

of the times whose victims we are. In sadness and in joy 

we think time is something, but it is nothing since for God 
it has no existence. And so it should not exist for us either. 

It is time that separates us from God. If we should obtain the 

grace of not knowing what time it is, we should already be in the 

blessedness of Eternity, and suffering would be for us as it were 

a swift boat on the river of Paradise. 

* * * * 

CATHOLICISM AND Puritanism is the subject of a lecture given by 
Mason Wade in Boston ‘under the auspices of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors’ and printed in Commonweal. 

In recent years there have been certain signs that we Catholics, 
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who once hailed the American tradition of tolerance and freedom 
because they enabled us to exist as a tiny minority in an over- 
whelmingly Protestant U.S.A., are becoming bumptious, now that 
our unified strength outweighs the disordered ranks of a dying 
Protestantism. We seem to be adopting the Puritan attitude of 
‘I will not. Thou shalt not’. 


* * * * 


SOVIET WRITERS REPLY to questions put by English writers in a 
booklet published by the Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. (2s. Od.). Nothing could be more revealing. In answer 
to Elizabeth Myers’s question as to whether any modern Soviet 
writer approximates to Dostoevsky’s ‘message’ as exemplified in 
Father Zossima and Prince Myshkin, David Zaslavsky replies: 

Dostoevsky believed that the Russian people was called upon to 

play a special role in history, precisely by virtue of its adherence 

to the teaching of Christian love. In this idea of Dostoevsky’s 
we see the erroneous, weak side of his work and his teaching. 

In reality, as we all know, the Russian people, who have estab- 

lished the Soviet socialist state and who have saved world civilis- 

ation from fascism, could play such an outstanding role in world 
history precisely because of the fact that they . . . were armed 
not with the teaching of Christian love but with the philosophy, 
policy and morality of Communism. 

* * * * 

LinACRE (No. 2) contains a wise article by Dr Newsholme on ‘Health 
and Habit’. The principle he commends to medical students is to 
study man ‘as a whole, in health or in ill-health, and of refusing 
to deal with him in watertight compartments. For man is not a 
mere box of mechanical or chemical tricks. He is a creature whose 
state of health is intimately affected by his relationship to God, 
his fellow-men and his outward circumstances.’ 


Twentieta Century (Melbourne) includes Fr Martindale’s medita- 
tions on Brideshead Revisited. ‘Mr Waugh begins by exhibiting what 
we know to be sin as what it seems like to an unbelieving generation 
—and this includes their periodical sense of sorrow and shame— 
and innumerable young men and women will be grateful that some- 
one, especially a Catholic, understands them: and forthwith he 
makes it clear that nothing but disorder and disaster follow from 
sin.’ 

Mamans is the title of the latest Fétes et Saisons album (Black- 
friars Publications, 1s. 1}d.), and in it Christian mothers are worthily 
commemorated, with the customary wealth of excellent photography 
and readable text. 

ALDATE 
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REVIEWS 

Tue Heart or tae Matter. By Graham Greene (Heinemann; 9s. 6d.) 

A characteristic text of Péguy’s—Le pécheur est au coeur méme 
de cirétienté—introduces this study of conscience and the fact of 
sin. For beneath the technical accomplishment of Mr Graham 
Greene's nevel—-which makes the energetic efforts of most of his 
contemporaries seem fike five-tinger exercises—there flows a deep 
and overwhelmingly powerful current of moral debate. West Africa 
during the war is the setting, English colonial officials are the 
actors. The world is a familiar one for Mr Greene’s readers: the 
seedy port, the club intrigues, the idiocies of men with a grievance, 
the intolerable heat, the flies, the smells, the corruption of place 
and person. 


There seems a duality here, a stress which at a first glance seems 
unresolved between the strutting figures and the hidden springs 
of fear and love that inform their action. One can marvel at the 
skill of the thing, can be impelled by the tragedy of Major Scobie— 
the good man, for whom goodness (in his case it is compassion) 
leads him on to evil—and can yet miss a deeper skill, a further 
tragedy. Here perhaps is the ultimate judgment by which a writer 
must stand, and by which he so generally falls and fails. The overt 
processes of moral judgment can dispense with the infinite over- 
tones of good and evil—the shadowed greyness of human action— 
which challenge the black and white of the good as simply rejected 
or embraced. For the artist the process must be very different. He 
has no privileges; but he has the task of seeing the moral judgment 
incarnate, of separating the strands of motive and habit and blind- 
ness and passion, of seeing—with Graham Greene’s Father Rank— 
at last that ‘the Church knows all the rules. But it doesn’t know 
what goes on in a single human heart. . . . Don’t imagine you— 
or I—know a thing about God’s mercy’. 

It is a perilous business, but the greater the artist the more 
confident—because the more humble—is his search into the dark 
continent of human love and misery. 

Major Scobie is good, loyal, just. His compassion makes him 
bleed within for his ageing, fretful wife. His compassion melts when 
a widowed girl is carried ashore after months in an open boat. He 
has sold himself for the terrible price of pity, and it leads him in 
the end to sacrilege and suicide. The bald summary gives no idea 
of the theme, nor does it hint at the fascination of its development. 
Not a word that does not matter, not a stray gesture that does not 
advance the discovery of what indeed is the ‘heart of the matter’, 
not a single character who does not serve to comment as a chorus 
on the unfolding of the tragedy. 

It is possible to criticise the shift of emphasis at the end of the 
novel which seems—but only seems—to exalt a sinner’s rebellion. 
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What is crucial to the book has happened long since, at the moment 
of Major Scobie’s sacrilegious communion. Here is the heart of the 
matter: the supernatural reality which is proclaimed even in the 
sacrilege, one might say because of the sacrilege. The subsequent 
tragedy is in effect a commentary on that moment, and a theologian’s 
scruples about Scobie’s salvation (and Mr Greene's apparent hope 
of it) must give place to the larger question—the unassailable truth 
of the supernatura!—which dominates the book. 
it seems unvegeson » te 3d that The Heart of the Matter is a 
very great novel. It is not the answe to » moralist’s caeus conscien- 
tive; it is one man’s tragedy realised against the enormous back- 
ground of God’s providence. There are categories to which such a 
book might be assigned. It has been chosen by all the Book Clubs. 
Its meaning will be debated, and not least by those who share its 
author's faith. But it is unlikely that in our time we shall see 
another novel of such power and pity and integrity. 
InLtup Evans, O.P. 


Mavrick To TEMPLE (Scott Holland Lectures 1946). By Maurice B. 

Reckitt. (Faber; 16s.) 

Mr Maurice Reckitt gives us in these lectures a vers full and 
complete outline of the efforts made within the Anglic. \ Church 
during the 19th century and after to apply the prinriples of Chris- 
tianity to the sociological problems raised by the advance of the 
industrial revolution. Those efforts were begun by Frederick Denison 
Maurice, whose prophetic insight, akin in certain ways ©o that ot 
Newman, early detected the fallacy of progress which deceived 
uearly all his religious contemporaries. His eminence as a biblical 
theologian, scarcely recognised during his lifetime. is only now 
beginning to be accepted in contemporary Anglican thonght. 

After Maurice there is a long line of social reformers reaching 
down the century to the present time, amongst whom ‘ke names 
of Kingsley, Hancock, Stewart Headlam, Westcott, Sco:) dolland, 
Gore and William Temple are prominent. Mr Reckitt prints in the 
background of 19th century ‘progress’ against which most of these 
men worked and gives us a description of the aims, often varying 
considerably in their extremeness, of the organisations ali: move- 
ments through which their work was done. 

In the earlier part of the century the Oxford Movement, which 
was in essence a theological movement, reviving within the Church 
of England its dormant Catholic traditions, had no direct impact on 
social conditions. Newman, Keble and Pusey were greatly concerned 
for the poor but they thought in terms of charity, of the corporal 
works of mercy, of immediate relief of distress. rather than of 
organised effort to ameliorate social conditions; indeed it seems 
likely that they would have regarded the latter as altogether out- 
side the province of the Church as such. As a result, the dogmatic 
teaching concerning the Incarnation and Redemptior and their 
extension in the Church and the Sacramental system was not by 
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them directly related (W. G. Ward was perhaps an exception) 
to social conditions; and so, to adapt the words of Studdert- 
Kennedy, the Bread which is his Body remained cut off from 
daily bread and the means by which it is earned. It was left to 
Maurice and Kingsiey, both men difficult to classify as Churchmen, 
to apply in early days the precepts of the Gospel to social needs; 
and their following was comparatively small. 

When the Oxford Movement emerged from the academic stage 
and passed into the slums of the great cities it took with it the 
attitude of the leaders towards the poverty and misery found there; 
the corporal works of mercy rather than corporate action for the 
betterment of social conditions. It was only at a later stage, when 
the hold of the Church of England on the working class had been 
largely lost, that a marked social conscience began to emerge in 
Anglo-Catholicism, and, owing to a great extent to its influence, 
among other Anglican groups. 

It is interesting to speculate what would have been the result 
had the great leaders in the revival of a Catholic mind within the 
Church of England, realised more explicitly the social implications 
of their teaching concerning the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The hold of the Church of England today on the English 
people as a whole might have been very much stronger and more 
extensive, for it is now a truism that it has been the failure here 
in England and in almost every European country, to relate the 
dogmatic teaching of Christianity to social needs that has caused 
the widespread alienation of the working class from religion. 

It is not surprising that the Oxford leaders did fail in this way 
when we reflect that a similar failure can be laid at the door of 
the religious leaders and teachers of every country, and it is a 
melancholy thought for us that whereas the Tractarians were 
pioneers in the revival of a Catholic tradition in doctrinal and moral 
teaching, our own leaders had that tradition ready to hand and 
clearly taught by authority. In spite of that the applications to the 
concrete situation were slow in being made. With the accession of 
Leo XIII began the long series of Encyclicals which set with 
luminous clarity the principles of the Faith vis-a-vis the new liberal 
European society, the specific application to the needs of the 
working class being made in 1891 by Rerum Novarum. But these 
Papal directives had a surprisingly small effect upon the Catholic 
body; at most it can be said that they prevented Catholic social 
reformers from taking too easily to the principles of secular socialism 
as was the case with the adherents of several Anglican organisations. 
in the late 19th and early 20th century, who adopted a wholehearted 
Fabianism. Dr J. N. Figgis of Mirfield was the Anglican thinker 
who did more perhaps than any other to draw Anglican social 
thinking away from these ideas and the inevitable tinge of secular- 
ism that accompanied them, towards the idea of a society founded 
upon widely distributed property and corporate contro! of industry 
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such as is envisaged by Rerum Novarum and Quadrage«imo Anno. 
Mr Reckitt’s book will repay careful study by Cath. iies. There 
is a wide field now opening up of co-operation betwee Catholics 
and Anglicans in work for the Christianisation of industry and the 
reading of this history of Anglican efforts in the directicm of social) 
reform will greatly stimulate interest in it. 
Henry St Jon, O.P. 


Cuitp PsycHoLocy. By A. T. Jersild. 


A vast amount has been written on the subject of Child Psychology, 
and rightly so, since many of the difficulties of children are due to 
a want of understanding on the part of parents and a/ults. There 
are two approaches to the subject, the psycho-analyti: method of 
studying a few individuals in very intimate detail, and t\:» objective, 
experimental method favoured by most American psycii«'»¢ists. The 
former is often repulsive to the ordinary reader, and ‘s findings 
are open to question. Mr Jersild has followed the latter . ethod and 
in ‘Child Psychology’ has given a very comprehensiy. survey of 
recent experimental work in this field with very numero: , references 
at the end of each chapter. 

The greater part of the book is concerned with the hild under 
school age. Only in some of the later chapters is the sco se widened 
to embrace the younger school child and the author s om refers 
to the adolescent period. ‘lhe subject matter covers a wive range; it 
includes motor development, emotional and social beh=viour, the 
growth of language, understanding and imagination, the formation 
of interest, ideals, morals. There is overlapping in parts, but this is 
to be expected in such a large work and it has the adyontage of 
enabling each chapter to be taken by itself. 

Motor and social development is discussed in great detail for 
there is abundant material to hand in these spheres. Ihe subject 
of children’s feelings and emotions is also fully dealt wit!). ‘The author 
lays particular emphasis on the numberless fears, which affect even 
the very young child, and which are often hidden owing to adult 
misunderstanding. 

The difficulty of studying the formation of children’s ideas and 
morals has caused a scarcity of experimental findings +) comparison 
with other branches, but Mr Jersild lays down some sound principles. 
He shows how moral ideas are formed first with regar:i to specific 
acts and situations and only much later develop into general rules 
of conduct, and he stresses the effect on the child of the discrepancy 
so often found between adult teaching and adult behaviour. 

The chapter on Intelligence is rather disappointing. The discussion 
is of a general nature and does not throw any partic ilar light on 
the effect of this factor in the development of the yourig child. We 
should like to know if intelligence has any noticeable effect on e.g. 
the acquisition of language or child behaviour before ‘the use of 
reason’. It is in this chapter, however, that is found practically the 
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first reference to inherited factors, a reference we should like to have 
seen throughout the book. 

The whole book forms a readable and at the same time a sound 
and comprehensive text for the more advanced student. 


S.N.D. 


Poor ScHoLar: A Study of William Carleton. By Benedict Kiely, 
(Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) } 
This book is a study of one whom W. B. Yeats called ‘the greatest 

novelist of Ireland by reason of the most Celtic eyes that ever 

gazed under the brow of story-teller’. It is the study of an author, 
but it is a great deal more. It pictures the life of the Irish peasantry 
as Carleton saw them during the terrible first half of last century; 

Carleton who came of the peasantry. who knew them because he 

was one of themselves and who for that reason could feel as they 

felt. 

After vile and prolonged onslaughts the Irish nation has risen from 
the dead, not once but repeatedly. Those who believe that there is 
an element of miracle in this will have their opinion strengthened 
as they read here of the nation’s descent into hell after the rebellion 
of 98 and the famine vears of the following century. ‘The religious 
hates of the sixteenth century, the imperialism that came to life in 
the eighteenth, the cant of law, property and economic necessity 
that draped like a heavy cloak over the sins of the nineteenth, 
came together and festered on one small island. . . . Witnessing the 
unholy meeting, waiting and watching for every favourable moment 
were the black shadows of hunger, the red shadows of murder and 
sudden death’. 

There were contradictions in Carleton’s character. He tried to 
preach at his own people and when he did so he became tendentious. 
It may have been this attempted superiority of the moralist that 
finally lost him the Faith. He could write stories that were tedious, 
conventional, not seldom absurd. Yet Carleton was not insincere 
and when he wrote from the heart ‘he interpreted Ireland in his 
owl spasmodic, uneven way; sometimes faultlessly reflecting the 
sunshine, the green fields, echoing perfectly the birdsong, the 
voices of the little streams, the great unconquerable humour of 
the people; sometimes hearing the thunder and painting the sky 
darkening over acres black with decay; sometimes distributing 
abuse and praise with a sincere, unsteady sort of justice’. *. . . He 
was the story-teller talking of fun and coloured amusement not 10 
a contented house where all men are happy, but in a wake-house 
where all the noise and merriment was a mask or an antidote 
for mourning. Inevitably there would be at moments a lull in the 
fun, a break in the story, a silence with eyes turning to the door 
of the room where the body lay under-board, with waxen hands 
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and face, and the brown shroud, and soul gone out frm suffering 
into unfathomable mystery.’ 

This book has to tell of frightful things as well as gay and happy 
things and it is salutary, for here too are tears for the lot of men 
and man’s vicissitudes touch the human heart. 

R. O. FP. Wynne 


Bacu. By Eva Mary and Sydney Grew. (Dent; 7s. Gd.) 
Rave. By Norman Demuth. (Dent; 7s. 6d.) 

St Thomas Aquinas reckons love as one of the sowices of know- 
ledge, and Oliver Cromwell, reversing the order, said of his Ironsides 
that they ‘know what they fight for and love what they know’. Mr 
and Mrs Grew’s book on Bach, the fruit of a lifetime's study and 
devotion, is a beautiful example of this mutual genevstion of love 
by knowledge and of knowledge by love. 

Avoiding the normal division of such a book into biographical and 
critical sections, the authors have adopted the unnsual and more 
difficult course of discussing Bach's life and works in conjunction; 
a course made doubly difficult in that (as revealed by the publisher's 
statement on the cover) Mrs Grew is mainly responsible for the 
biography, while her husband has devoted himself more particularly 
to the music. In Bach’s case, the fact that, in genera’, each phase 
of his life coincides with the production of certain types of music 
makes the scheme possible; moreover, the need for illuminating dis- 
cussion of these types with suitable illustrations, rather than the 
singling out of a multitude of individual works for brie? mention, 
gives it great advantages. The authors have succeed: d so finely in 
their task that their joint work has a wholeness aii an integrity 
which many a single writer might envy. 

There is one statement in the book which calls f:» 4 respectful 
question-mark: that in writing the Brandenburg C> :certos Bach 
‘had to evolve a technique and an art of writing for instruments in 
the combination of concertante and ripieno’. Since the authors them- 
selves record his faithful study of contemporary Ita:.in composers 
(notably Vivaldi and Corelli), who had brought this art to a high 
pitch of accomplishment, it in no way detracts from \ach’s glory to 
acknowledge that ‘others had laboured, and he had ent:red into theiz 
labours’. 

It would be pleasant to be able to give equal praise to the book 
which Mr Demuth in his preface describes as ‘the first !sok on Ravel 
by an English author’. His love and his knowledge are alike incon- 
testable; but the nearness of his subject to us in time, and perhaps 
the very extent of his familiarity with him, have :b:bited Mr 
Demuth from giving more than a superficial account of Ravel’s life 
and personality, while certain inconsistencies of judgment, together 
with an irritating style, mar the critical section of the book. This 
section, however, is a rewarding one despite its blemishes, for here 
the author brings the understanding of a fellow-coraposer to bear 
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on Ravel's methods of construction, his harmonic idiom and his 
technique in writing both for keyboard and for orchestra. He is 
over-eager to defend Ravel from the charge of being a ‘petit maitre’, 
but his discussion must bring a fuller appreciation of the fine qualities 
of the composer's larger works, as well as of the original genius 
underlying all his best work, on whatever scale. 
RosEMARY HuGuEs 

Vision oF Peru. By Violet Clifton. (Duckworth; 2is.) 

Mrs Clifton has done well in calling her book a ‘Vision’. Her 
approach is sensory rather than conceptual, resulting in a nebulous 
impressionism which, while it blurs the outline and obscures the 
shape of her narrative, tends at times to be somewhat tedious to 
those bred in the fresher atmosphere of the ordered precision of 
well-attested facts and their logical deductions. There are, more- 
over, certain purely subjective passages—for example, the pre-natal 
experiences of Martin Porres, on page 264—-which might well have 
been omitted without prejudice to the general build-up of the 
picture. 

t is evident that Mrs Clifton has lived among the scenes she 
describes with such colourful imagery and such powerful under- 
standing of human passions. Her knowledge of her sources is surely 
unrivalled; and but rarely does one come across an author who 
can merge her consciousness so wholeheartedly into the life whose 
unfolding she describes. 

Having reached the end of her task, Mrs Clifton tells us that 
she has intended to show ‘how God is guessed at by means of Nature 
—-of ightning ei? of sum: and is through reason known of by the 
writings and by the teachings, and by the reveietion of the Spoken 
Word; and at last of God experienced by “liz love, and in the witul 
choosing of the mystics; of the Saints’. Beginning in the mists of 
primitive legend, primal urges jostle one another until there emerges 
the worship of the Sun. There seems to be no trace of a priniitive 
revelation. Apart from a passing reference to ‘a haunting memory of 
a great destruction by water’, there is nothing to compare with 
oriental traditions of a Golden Age, no mention ot a ‘Fall’ from 
an original state of integrity. On the contrary, the race appears 
to emerge from the Caves of Birth with the God Vira Cocha who 
rose from Lake Titicaca. This first section of the book traces the 
slow development of the Inca Empire, under the aegis of Vira Cocha, 
the Sun God, unti! Huayna’s division of the inheritance between 
his rightful heir Hauscar and his illegitimate son Atahualpa laid 
the country open to the Spanish conquerors, in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. 

The second section deals with the conquest, and the consequent 
influx of the romantic chivalry of medieval Christian Spain into 
the consciousness of the still primitive Indian mind. Christiamty 
and Spanish culture accompanied the conquest, and inter-marriage 
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quickly followed. From this merging of the fiery, proud, hieh-ininded 
Christianity of Spain with the primal simplicity anil nature-loving 
spontaneity of the New World came the Christiasi civilisation of 
Latin America, having as its first-fruits the fragrant sonctity of Rose 


of Lima and Martin Porres, son of slave woman an@ Spanish knight. 
8S. M. L. 
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